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OLIVE’S TRUST. 
By the Author of “ Fault on Both Sides,” §c. 
SRE POY NEST a 
CHAPTER III. 


Alas, how light a cause may move 
Diseensions between those who love! ~ Moore. 

Sir LionzL Marston of Chambercombe was a 
very great person indeed in his own estimation, and, 
by dint of impressing his greatness upon the county 
for many years, his neighbours had come to accept 
him at almost his own valuation, and if ever a man 
was respected in the parish Sir Liane! Marston was 
that man. 

_ He had never committed but one foolish act in his 
life—at least, so ho said himself, and who ought to 
know if he didn’t ?—and that was when he asked Mrs. 
Wilding to become Lady Marston. 

Mrs, Wilding, when be married her, was young 
widow with an only child, the son whose return to 
Chambercombe was chronicled in the last chapter, 
and it was that son who had embittered the married 
life of the great Sir Lionel, though not by any very 
discreditable acts of bis own, for, granting he had 
been a little wild, a little gay, and a little extrava- 
gant, he had become so more from the thoughtless 
ron of youth than from any love of riot and dissipa- 

ion. 

But Charles Wilding's stepfather was not a man to 
make allowances for anybody. He was harsh, cruel, 
Stern, and severe; besides, from the first he had en- 
tertained a jealous dislike and distrust of his wife's 
son, so that when the news reached him from Lon- 
don that Charles had been mixed up in a certain es- 
capade, which had procured for him other than 
honourable mention in the newspapers, the baronet 
made up his mind that the time had come for him to 
act, and he acted accordingly. 

Without consulting his wife, or, indeed, giving her 
éven.an inkling of his intention, he took the train to 
town, found his stepson at. his chambers, presented 
bia with a couple of hundred pounds in bank-aotes, 
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and told him never to venture near Chambercombe 
again. 

Charles Wilding was thunderstruck, but ere he 
could explain, beseech, or remonstrate, there came 
upon him a torrent of words, accusing him of ivgra- 


| titude, profligacy, and misdemeanour only one degree 


removed from crime, and Charles, being a hot-headed, 
quick-tempered youth, replied with a vehemence that 
rendered useless all hope of apology and repentance 
being of avail to bridge the breach. 

It had been a sharp, bard quarrel between stepfather 
and stepson, but, fierce as were the words inter- 
changed and angry as were the looks between them, 
Charles Wilding bent his pride and lowered his dig- 
nity before Sir Lionel at the end to beg a favour, the 
7 one, he solemnly swore, that he would ever ask 
of him. 

It was refused. Yet it was but a natural request. 
The son asked but to kiss his mother’s lips and bid 
her farewell ere he set out to fight the battle of life, 
to struggle against the cruel world alone ; but, na- 
tural as was this desire, it was refused, and the refusal 
was coupled with insulting words to the effect that 
if Charles Wilding were found inside Chambercombe 
lodge-gates, under any pretext whatsoever, he would 
be kicked out. 

Having av d this decision, Sir Lionel Mar- 
ston went home with the happy consciousness of 
having done his duty, and his stepson sat in his easy 
chair, stunned and confused, trying in vain to realise 
the magnitude of the misfortune that had befallen 





im. 
Charles Wilding was nota man to spend long in 
oaning his fate. He at once resolved upon a 
course of action, a course that would take him far 
away into foreign lands to earn a name and fortune ; 
but he could not bear to leave the country without 
saying farewell to his mother, and to another who 
had grown very, very dear to him, Olive Markham 
by name. . 
For three days he loitered about Chambercombe, de- 
spite his stepfather’s threats, but his mother he did 
not see, To Olive he bade « loviug adi ben bent 
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his steps to Southampton and left tne land of hig 
birth, not to return for many a long year—not to te- 
turn till the night of the grand ball, at which the 
Markhams were present, accompanied by the Gre 
ville Paisleys. 

The reason that Charles Wilding did not see his 
mother to bid her farewell was that when her hus- 
band, coming home from London, told her what he 
had done, she had fallen to the ground without @ 
word in a dead faint, from which she recovered only 
to lie prostrate on a bed of sickness, hovering between 
life and death for many weeks. 

This enforced separation from her son led to an 
open rupture with Sir Lionel. Sho had borne her 
husband’s harshness, she had put up with his cold- 
ness, his sternness, and his pride, when she was the 
only victim, but when her son, her only, dearly 
loved son, was the sufferer she could no longer keep 
silent, and the baronet was surprised at the fierce- 
ness with which she attacked him, and the anger 
with which she condemned his cruelty. 

Of course she, poor, weak woman that she was, 
could make no firm stand, no real resistance against 
her lord and master, but the injury had been done 
and the sorrow remained. She grew thinner and 
paler. Time and grief silvered hor hair and furrowed 
her face, and she lived a sorrowing mother. 

Outwardly Sir Lionel and Lady Marston were on 
the same terms as ever, but the little birds of Ripple- 
brook twittered and chirruped the fact that Chamber- 
combe had ceased to be a happy home to its mistress, 

It was to this home that Charlie Wilding returned 
on the night of the ball, not as the prodigal, not as 
the son who had been lost and was found, but as the 
outcast, the vagrant, the wanderer who had no busi- 
ness in his mother’s house, and it was with feelings 
of bitter hatred and cynical mistrust of the whole 
world that he walked along the stone terrace in froné 
of the house, gazing at the brilliantly lighted win- 
dows, and listening to the sounds of music and of 
merriment with despair and half-a-dozen other evil 
feelings making havoc in his heart. 

Livery line, almost every stone of the old place wag 
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familiar to him, every tree he greeted as an old) time spent by Charles Wilding on the terrace was 


friend, but the trees were the only friends he had to 


reet. 
a What do I do here?” he. asked himself, impa- 
tiently, as he stamped his foot upon the moss-grown 
flags of the terrace. “Why did I return to England 
and why, most of all, did 1 bend my steps to this ac- 
cursed place ?”’ 

These questions he asked himself ina loud, deter- 
mined tone. 

The answer came in a still, small voice from the 
inmost recesses of his heart : 

“To gee Olive Markham—to sev Olive Markham!” 

Some of the windows of the ball-room opened on 
to the terrace, and Charlie Wilding approached cau- 
tiously one of these, over which the curtains had 
been imperfectly drawn, suffering him to gaze in upon 
the festivities. 

His eyes roamed about the old, familiar room and 
rested first upon the bard, handsome face of Sir 
Lionel, who, perfoctly dressed, looked the very picture 
of the old English gentleman, as with stately a 
he moved amongst his guests, addressing to e 
some few appropriate words, 

From him Charlie Wilding averted his eyes with 
an expression of loathing, which melted away in an 
instant when he caught sight of bis mother. 

Older, much older looking was she than he had 
expected to find her, with an expreasion on her still 
beautiful face of care and sorrow, and a sad, mourn- 
ful look in her eyes. 

“That fiend ill-treats her,” he muttered between 
his clinched teeth, and at the saume moment he ground 
his heel upon the stone, 

Yet it was not only for big mother’s sake that 
Charlie Wilding was at Chambereombe that night. 

Lovingly aa his eyes lingered on her face, in a few 
minutes they roved away — amongst the gay 
dancers, scrutinising group after gvoup till they lit 
up with a smile of pleasure as they rested on the 
graceful form of Olive Markham, moving through 
the dance with that elegance which wae her special 


characteristic. 

At sight of her the evil which bad dia- 
figured his havdsome face peared like snow be- 
fore the aun, and he pressed closer to the window te 
obtain a nearer view of the girl he loved. 

She it was who, during his long years of absence, 
had saved him from going utterly and irredeemably 
to the bad. The remembrance of her face, with ite 
large, pensive eyes, had risen before him again and 
again at various times and places, and always te 
exercise a good and holy influence over him, 

But for his love for Olive Markham, Charles 
Wilding might have been all his stepfather declared 
him to be; but she had been, throughout his life 
abroad, his good angel guarding him from evil. 

With that life we have nothing to do but to say it 
had been so far successful that he had returned home 
with a considerable amount of money in his pocket, 
and that it only rested with himself to cross the seas 
ouce more and make a fortune. 

It was a genuine home-sickness that had brought 
him back to England; a desire to gaze once more 
upon familiar scenes and places, coupled with a hope, 
sometimes strong, but far oftener lamentably weak, 
that he might be able to persuade Olive to become 
his wife, aud accompany him when he returned te the 
far-away land where wealth awaited him. But the 
revisiting Ripplebrook had not brought to him the 
unmixed delight he had imagined during his home- 
ward voyage. 

It had revived the remembrance of the cruel wrong 
he had suffered, and had aroused all the oldantipathy 
to Sir Lionel Marston which had embittered his 
whole life, and had turned him against the world. 

Charles Wilding had lived with and yet apart 
from his fellow men. It rested now—so he declared 
to himself—with Olive Markham what his future 
life should be, whether a happiness and a blessing, 
or a curse to himself*and others. 

Angrily he compressed his lips together, and mut- 
tered to Limself as be gazed through the window at 
his love, when he saw how great was the attention 
she received from more. than one of those at the 
Cham)hercombe ball that evening ; but his anger wae 
chictly directed against one man, a stranger to him, 
whose whole object and purpose seemed to be to 
make himself agreeable to Olive Markham—and that 
man was Greville Paisley. 

Once, in the intervals of the dance, they stood te- 
g ther in the recess of the very window through 
which he was gazing. But for the glass, he could 
have touched her. 

Not a word of their conversation could he hear, 
thoug!: he saw their lips moving. Love is pro- 
verbially suspicious, Had he not been blinded by 
jealousy, he might have seen how little to the taste 
of Olive Markham were the attentions of the man by 
her side; but he was determined to see a rival in any 
one who danced with her or spoke to her, thus. the 





disturbed by all the agonising phases-of jealousy. 

If she smiled at a partner, if her hand lingered but 
for @ moment in that of a friend, his face grew dis- 
torted with passion, and his fingers closed involun- 
tarily as if clutching the throat of animaginary foe. 

Charles Wilding, whatever he had acquired daring 
his absence from England, had not learvt te eontrol 
his evil passions. He looked distrustfully on the 
whole world; he despised the half he considered 
foolish, he hated the half he believed to be knaves, 
and to this sweeping category he made but two ex- 
ceptions—his mother and Olive. 

The wind blew and the rain fell, the branches of 
the Chambercombe trees swayed to and fro, creaking 
and groaning iu the blast. It:was a night when, to 
use the old phrase, no charitable man would have 
turned a out of doors, yet Charles Wilding, 
heedleas of the storm, remained firm at his post of o'- 
servation, not once losing sight of the girl he loved, 
till the hour arrived when the carriages came rolling 


‘down the avenue to fetch away Sir Lionel’s guests, 


and the Chambercombe stable woke up inte bustle 
and activity. \ 

Then Charles Wilding moved slowly down to 
the entrance, and mixed with the group of footmen, 
grooms, and idlers who clustered about the doorway 
to see the visitors take their departure, ‘ 

He would thus see Olive agaid, be close to her, 
perhaps, or even—who could tell ?—have the chance 
of revealing himself to her. 

Carriage after carriage drew up, received its occu- 
ants, and rolled away, then, with a beating heart, 
harles Wilding heard the words passed from mouth 

to mouth: “Mr, Markham’s carriage. Mr. Mark- 
ham’s atops the way.” 

The next moment the bearded wanderer had pushed 
hie way into the front rauk, and stood close by the 
door against the old, familiar entrance he knew so 
well, and at the same instant Olive came forth, lean- 
ing on the arm of the man whose attentions had so 
roused his jealousy. 

There was a slight delay. Olive wag standing by 
him, her dress almost touching the dripping garments 
of her lover. 

She was totally unconscious of bis presence, but 
he—ah, how his heart beat! She was there, close to 
him—she for whose sake he had crossed the ocean, 
she whom he loved with the whole strength of his 
“wv srg a of consequeneea, led on by his 

ithout thinking cen, on 
feelivgs, forgetting everything but his great love, 
he had the hardihood to stretch forth hie hand and 
take the dainty, white-gloved fingers of Olive Mark- 
ham in his grasp. 

Startled and indignant, Olive looked at the bronzed, 
bearded face without recognition, and with a little 
cry of alarm shrank back and clung to Greville 
Paisley for protection. 

“ What is it?” he asked, tenderly. 

“That man—that mau !”’ she stammered. 

“Olive, Olive, don’t you know me?” her lover 
whispered in her ear. 

In an instant she recognised his voice, but at the 
same moment the carriage drew up. 

“ Out of the way, fellow,” said Captain Paisley, 
as Charles Wilding in his eagerness pressed forward, 
and he enforced his words by a vigorous push that 
sent the young man, unprepared for such an assault, 
staggering back wards. 

In a second Charles Wilding recovered himself and 
sprang after him, but he was too late. The carriage 
door was shut, and Olive, with Captain Paisley by 
her side, was driving rapdly homeward. 

There was a slight laugh trom those of the loekers- 
on who had seen what had taken place. Charles 
Wilding glared fiercely and angrily around him. No- 
thing would have pleased him better at that momeat 
than to quarrel with any one or every one of those 
who, like himself, clustered round the doorway; but 
there was something in the expression of his face 
that warned them to be careful, and the little crowd 
opened < way for him and let bim pass through with- 
out a word, and watched him as he walked with 
quick, steady strides up the avenue, wonderiug who 
he might be. 

It would have gone hard with Captain Greville 
Paisley had he met Charles Wilding that night. 


CHAPTER IV. 
uy pprel ions come in as; 
dread the rustling of the grass! 
* very shadows s! the poy | 
ave power to shake me as they . 
Wordsworth. 





Tr was a late hour on the morning after the ball 
before the inmates of Ripplebrook Lodge assembled 
to breakfast. 

Mrs. Paisley and her husband, used to late hours, 
balls, and such-like dissipations, showed nothing un- 
usual in their appearauce. Fresh, lively, merry, aud 
well dressed. with a fund of anecdote and licht. airy 


gossip and badivage, they were the life and soul of 
the breakfast-table ; indeed, they enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of the conversation. 

Olive had too much to think of, even had she de- 
sired to cultivate a friendly intercourse with the 
Paisleys, to join in their trivial chatter, which, situ- 
or ag she was, only served to worry and irritate 

er. 

Her father was the first cause of her anxiety. His 
gloom and depression of spirits increased rather thao 
diminished. 

It was evident to any one, looking at him with 
eyes of affection, that the last three days had aged 
him considerably. As he sat at the breakfast-table 
‘he looked quite an old man, bent and careworn. His 
manner, too, so different from what it had been prior 
to Mrs. Greville Paisley’s appearance at the Lodge, 
was sad and abstracted, and it needed no great skill 
in face-reading to see, that morning, as he sat at the 
table with his untasted breakfast before him, that his 
thoughts were far away from his surroundings. 

In vain Olive racked her brain to find the slightest 
clue to the mystery. 

Never until the day before the Chambercombe bal) 
had she had the slightest reason for belioving there 
was or had been anything in her father's life to raise 
it above the ordinary commonplace monotony of that 
of any other country gentleman with a nice house 
and money sufficient for his wants. 

Besides this matter, Olive had another subject for 
thought, one which, if possible, still more nearly 
affected hersélf, and that was the return of Charles 
Wilding to England. 

She had known his voice the preceding evening 
when he had spoken her name, though she had failed 
te recognise in the bronzed, bearded, weather-stained 
man who had taken her hand so boldly in his the 
fresh, smooth-face’, impulsive lad who, years be- 
fore, driven from his home, had spoken to her of his. 
love ere turniag his back on England to make a name 
and a fortune in a distant land. 

She loved him; she had loved him since the time 
when, boy and girl together, they had gathered black- 
berries aud picked nosegays of wild flowers in tho 
Chambercombe woods. She had never believed the 
steries against him, and had ever cherished the belief 
that one day he would return to be welcomed in true 
prodigal-son fashion. Now he had returned—bur 
how? 


There at Chambercombe, on the night of the ball, 
not as the son of the mistress of the house, but slink- 
ing about the door with grooms and loungers, afraid 
toveveal his identity. Yetshe could not but believe 
that he was still worthy of her love; she could nos 
dowbt he still loved her, and her conscience smote 
ber that she had not given him so much as a single 
word or look or sign to tell him how gladly she wel- 
comed him back to England and bow traly her heart 
was his if he still cared to claim it. 

Surely these two subjects were sufficient to occupy 
Olive Markham’s mind, and to account for the sleep- 
less night she had passed, which had robbed her 
cheeks of their reses, had deadeued the lustre of her 
eyes, and made her sit at the head of the breakfast- 
table abstracted and preoccupied in manner. 

In vain Mrs. Greville Paisley rallied ber on what 
she was pleased to term her woebegone appearance. 
Olive was so busy with her thoughts that if sho 
beard she heeded not, so that, in spite of the liveii- 
ness of their guests, the morning meal at Ripplebrook 
Lodge the day after the ball was as gloomy and dul! 
as could be. 

It was a relief to everybody when it came to an 
end. Cora and Alice went straightway off to the 
garden. Captain Paisley followed them as far as tho 
lawn, where he *roceeded to enjoy himself with » 
cigar and the newspaper; and Rawdon Markham, 
offering bis arm to Mre. Greville Paisley, crossed the 
uall with her to the library, so that Olive was left 
alone in the breakfast-parlour. 

“ Why bad her father shut himself in the library 
with that woman ?” the girl asked herself again and 
again, but without being able to answer her own 
question. 

What was this secret, this mystery, in which she 
was not permitted to participate? 

For half an hour she waitcd, arguing an/ reasoning 
with herself, then she crossed the hall and opened the 
library door. 

She had no intention of playing the part of spy 
or eavesdropper—she was by far too honest a girl for 
that; but her father and the fine London lady were 
at the vpposite end of the chamber, with their backs 
to the door, so that they neither saw nor heard her 
entrance, and, ere they knew of her presence, she had 
heard a part of their conversation. 

* You have done all I told you?” asked Mrs. Gre- 
ville Paisley. 

“ Everything.” 

“You are quite ready ?” 

“Is there no chance? Have you no mercy ?” 
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It went to Olive’s heart to hear the suppliant, 

miserable tone in which her father asked the ques- 
ions. 

. “ Of two avils choose the least,” said Mrs. Paisley, 

in a sententious Voice. 

“ And the girls, my poot girls! What will become 
of them ?” 

“They ean take care of themselves. TI will look 
after them, too. Hash!’ . 

Her quick ear eatight thé sound of Olive’s Find dn 
the soft carpet, and, turing sharply round, she coa- 
fronted the gitl with @ penetrating, s¢rutinising 
glance, as if to read in Ker face how much. she had 
overheard, how much she had nideratood. 

“You comé apod us like a spectro, Olive,” Mrs. 
Paisley said, in her light, jaunty manner, very diffe. 
rent from that of the minute befor in talking to 
Rawdon Markham. “ You stéal about on tiptoe inia 
most uneomfortable manner, How pale you ard! 
When nature won't supply roses, thank goodness, 
art will, Just a soupgon of rouge, my love, would 
improve your looks woederfully—wouldu’t.ié, Raw-- 
don?’ 


“ Yes, yos—wonderfally,” ssid Rawdon Markham, 
gazivg out abstractediy from the window.at Captain 
Paisiey smoking his cigar on the lawn. 

“Thank you,” auswered Olive, coldly ; then, tura- 
ing to her father,she continued: “Paps, you ate 
looking very fil. I want you to come’ for &. walk 
with mo—just # little way—I'm sure Mre. Paisley 
will excu+e us for half an hour.” 

Mr. Markham looked questioningly a@- his visitor, 
and Olive saw, or fancied she saw, Mis. Paisley 
make a slight negative sign with her head. 

“Toan’t, my dear, I—I'm hardly equal to it,” 
the master of the house answered. “ Tdon’t think I 
can walk to-day, No, no; in fact, 1 was going furia 
ride—a short ride.” : 

“Then lot me tell them to saddle Cherry, and I 
will go with you,” 

“ Well, my dear, the fadt is—yori see, Olive—I was 
just going to ask a favour of you,” he said. 

“A favour of me?” 

“ Yes, dear. . Captain Paisley is a stranger hore, 
and I—I[ think I ought to—te—to show him a little 
of the country. In shorts Olive, L want you te lend 
Captain Paisley your horee for to-day—do you mind, 
déar?” 

“Of course, papa, I will de anything .you swish,” 
Olive answered, but there was no eonceating the dis- 
appointment-of her tene, 

“ Like a good, dutifal girl,’ put ih Mrs Greville 
Paisley. “ You're a model dangiater, Oti ei” 

Sharp words ross to Olive’s tongne by way of 
reply, but sie restrained them, and, with tears in her 
eyes, waike«l 6) .anuther part of the room and took 
up & book, while. her father rang the’ bel and gave 
the necessary orders for saddlieg the two horses and 
bringing then revnd to the front door a¢ soon as pos- 
sible. 

While this scene had Heen going on in tlie Nbrary, 
Captain Paisley, calm and impsgsive, hed continudd 
to lounge in a gerden éhair on thé lawn, with bis 
hewsptper and cigar, as ff he, of dll people int the 
world, were the lexst concerned in the affairs of the 
Markham hrouseliid. 

Mrs. Greville Paisley and Rawdon Markham, ignor- 
ing Olive's preseace, continued to talk together in a 
pv uutil the vervant announced the horses weve 
ready. 

Then Captain Paisley was.sammoned from thie 
lawn, when be expressed himself perfectly enchantéd 
at the prospect of a ride in the charming country. 

“Good-bye—-g od-bye, my darliag Olive,” Mr. 
Markham said, striving to conquer. a2 emotion that 
almost prevented his utterance, aud ke kissed his 
daughter with great affvetion three or four times. 

‘ What a leave-taking!” laughed Mrs. Paisley. 
“One would thiuk it was for ever instead of au hour 
or two.” 

“Where are Coraand Alice?” continued Mr, Mark- 
ham. ‘I mustsay good-bye.to them,” 

“My dear Kawdou, do you go through these formal 
partiags whenever you leavé the hoarse?” 

“JT must. to-dey. Cab my two girls; I must bid 
them good-bye.” 

“ You are coming back, papa? You will:be bouts 
to dinuer ?” Olive asked, ima-tone,of. come alarin, 

“ Yes, yes, my dear; I—L shall come back—yas, I 
shall come baek.” 

‘Te dinuer, of coarse,” interposed Mrs. Paisley, 
quickly, “and be sure you're in good time; if you 
keep us waiting, IE sball be, ob, soveross. Greville, 
mind you take-every care of Mr. Markham; when 
two gentlemen gét «together they seem to find so 
much to say avd to do slat they don'l-care to come 
back home.tdé their poor, dradging wives.” 

Mrs. Paisley did wot look macl hike a drudgtng 
= Olive thought, but-she kept the opition to ler- 
self, 


Just atiihat moment Cora and Alice entered from 
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the garden where they had been discussing the pre- [ her hands upon the notes with a discordant crash, 


Viows night's ball. 

Rawdon Markham took first one atid then the other 
in his arms, kissing ther with more than his usual 
fervour'as he wished them good-bye. 

Surprised at a farewell that might have been for 
yours instead of hours, the three girls followed their 
father to the door. 

“Good-bye again, my darlings,” be cried as he 
mounted his horse. “ Heaven bless you a}i!” 

Then be and Captain Paisley set off at a sharp 
canter, Were sovn lost to sight in a bead of the 


” said Mrs. Paisley, ia a more genuine tone 
than. usual, “I’m glad they’re gone,” 

Olive looked surprised and amazed. 

“Do.you think me so very wicked for rejoicing at 
being quit of my husband?” she asked. “IJ tell you 
why itis; L doso enjoy a chat with my own sex 
without any horrid male creatures te disturb us. Be- 
sides; I know you don’t like me, and I any determined 
youstall. Come, Viive, sit dowa by me, and let us 
talk, What shall it beabont? Our dresses or our 
lovers+the newest fashion or the latest scandal. Sliall 
we abnse our dearest friends, dr stall we praise each 
other ?”" 

“T am not competent to converse of any of these 
subjects,” Olive answered; “besides, I: have my 
houseliolé duties to attend to. Pray exctséine, Mrs. 
Paisley, if [leave you.” , 

Without waiting foran anéwer Olive loft the room. 
It was arade speech and a rade act, but at the mo- 
ment she was incapable of speaking or acting other- 
wise. 

Her heart.was filled with apprehension concern- 
ing ler father, and Mrs, Pwistey’s light, bantcring 
tone jarred on her feelings, indepeudently of which 
she and that lady had no subjects or feelings in com- 
mon, Oil and water would mix before these two 
coald ever be friends. 

Never before had the kind-hearted, innocent girl 
met with any one whom she so heartily disliked as 
she did Mrs. Greville Paistey, yet, when slie came to 
question and examine herself, she could find no suffi- 
ciettt reason for her violent antipathy. 

Mrs. Paisley, repulsed by Olive, took refuge with 
Corwand Alice. Tirey had no share in their elder 
sistcr’s sentiments. ‘They looked upon their father’s 
friend with awe dnd atlniivation, wud felt flattered by 
hér notice, so Mrs. Paisley asked them to sit with 
ler, aud spent the whole morning in recouuting, 
for their edification, the wonders and glories of the 
fashiowtble life of Loudon, mixed with a great deal 
of worldly advice to the effect that to look well, to 


dress well, and yrgrey | to marry well, were the | 
ev 


nol lést ambitions of the female sex. 

Her conversation opened, as-it were, a new life to 
these young country girls, who. had, uatilthen, to 
knowledge of the gay world of fashion and plexsure, 
aud so skilfully did) Mus. Paisley paint her picture, 
intensifying the high lights aud modifying the dee, 
shades, that she pearly turned their braus with the 
desire to move ia those ¢ireles where everybody was 
happy, merry, and rich, young, beauwtifwl, and well- 
dress. 4d, and when Mrs. Paisley proposed that Cota 
aud Alive shoald come and stay @ low weeks with 
her ia town they kissed her in very excess of grati- 
tude for her kivdwess awd goodvevs to them. 

“It would be easy endngh,” arurmured Mrs. 
Greville Paisley, to hevsél/, Jwter in the day, as she 
stood beferte the looking-ghs¢ in ber own room, 
arrauging lier minguificemt imi, “It would be easy 
enough to settle bat for that other girl. 1 don’t ua- 
derstand her; I can’t ‘manage ter, Still I don't 
thivk | need fear her. Fear!” vire repeated, witha 
contemptiors smile ; wiry, she iv but a child, and 
Ktiiows' 10 ‘more of the world aod Ns ways than\a 
exterpillar.” 

Yeu minutes beforethe ditmer hour the ladies bad 
all assembled in the drawiog-reom of Ripplebrook 


‘Lodge, buf the gentlemen had vot returned. 


Olive, pale, stient, and thonghtful, sat somewhat 
&part from the others, ber eyes fixed on the clock. 

It. chimed aud struck the honr, 

“Those truant men,” cried Mrs. Greville Paisley, 
laughingly, “ where can they be? It's always the 
way when they get together, without the softer sex 
to exercise a gentle iufluence over them. I suppose 
you will give them half sa\hour's' gtace, Olive?” 

“ We cannot dine till my father comes home.” 

Mrs. Paistey shrogged her white shoulders, which 
her low evening ‘dress displayéd to the best advan- 
‘tagey and, riviag, erossed the room {o the piano. 
Mention hase atready been made of ‘her wonderful 
skill as w musician, Seating hefself, she swept her 
jewelled fingers over the keys fy a siecéssion of rich, 
full chords, then burst suddedty' ittte a Tovely plain- 
tive nielody, risieg avd falling id a succession of 
sweet yet melancholy cadences whieh held the three 
girls entranced. 

“ That is sad!” said Mrs. Paisley, bringing down 





and the next moment rattling off into a quick succes- - 
sion of Offenbach’s liveliest airs. 

The half-hour passed, and still the gentlemen had 
not returned from their ride. 

“Mrs. Paisley?” cried Olive, in the middle of that 
lady’s brilliant performance of a fantasia on the 
“Grande Duchesse ” airs. 

“My love,” responded the visitor, half turning 
round. 

“ Where is my father ?” 

Fora moment Mrs. Paisley looked confused, bu. 
she recovered herself instantly. 

“I bhavea't a notion,” she replied, and, turning 
round, she resumed the music, playing the very note 
at which she liad been interrupted. 

Again the clock on the mantelpiece chimed and 
struck. It was aa hour alter the appointed dinner 
— The foutman appeared at the drawing-room 

oor. 

“ Will you wait any longer for master, miss?” he 
said to Olive. 

Mrs. Greville Paisley from the musie stool made 
auswer ; 

“No, Joha, serve dinner at once; the goutlemen 
must put up with @ réchaufé when they come in.” 

Olive turned paler than before at this assumption 
of the mistress by her father’s guest. 

* You can serve dinner, Jolin,” she said. “ Mrs. 
Greville Paisley cannot wait for the master of the 
house.” 

“ No, my dear,” answered the lady mentioned, good 
humouredly, “I never put off dinner for anytlring. 
Only fanéy—it’s a shocking confession—but [ posi- 
tively like to eat and driuk, As to waiting fora man 
{ never did such a thing in my life. E’'ve no doubt 
We shall enjoy our dinuer very well without them. 
They'll come in at ten o'clock to cold cutlete and 
lukewarm potatoes, and that will be a lesson to them 
to keep better hours next time.” 

No more was said. Olive felt herself totally nn- 
equal to eugaging in @ wordy combat with Mrs. 
Paisley, and in a few minutes the whole parly ad- 
journed to the dining-room. 

Mrs. Paisley excelled herself in convérsation. She 
had a great deal to say, and she said it well; and if 
Olive maintained an unmoved facé at her wittiest 
speeches and liveliest sallies, Cora and Alice more 
than atoned for her by their merry laughter and evi- 
dent admiration. 

They saw nothing éxtraordinary in their father’s 
absence. There were a hundred ways of aecount- 
ing for it—his horse might have gone lame; be might 
have lost his way; he might have been detained by 
a dozen different things. It was not even avif he 
were alone. Captain Paisley was with him, and it 
was not likely au accident could have happened to 
them both. 

‘To Olive the knowledge that Captain Paisley had 
set out with her father was no consolation. Every 
minute she became more and more firmly inypressed 
with the conviction that there was something wrong. 
Her heart was filled with a vague apprehension of 
evil —evil in some way connected with the Greville 
Paisleys, but in what way tine alone could show. 

Nine o’clock—ten—eleven struck, sti the horse- 
men had not returned, 

At half-past-eleven there came a ring at the gate 
bell, and without a word Olive flew to answer it in 

ersoo. A ragged, rosy-cheeked boy stwod without. 

“A letter for Miss Markliam,’” he said ; and, posh- 
ing au envelope into Olive’s liand, he turned, and 
ran away as fast as bis legs could carry him. 

With the presentinient of evil stronger thaw ever 
upon her, Olive, imstead of returning at ones to the 
drawing-room, took the letter into the library. Hastily 
breaking the seal, she took the paper from its cover, 
and, with the most gloomy fears and forebodings, 
read de follows: 

“My Dartined Daventer,—Wher this reaches 
you I shall be many, many miles away. I have 
bidden you all a long farewell. Look upon me as in 
the graveI am deud to the world. Perhaps the 
day may come when, even in this life, we may meet 
again—who ¢an tell ?—I pray it may. Consider the 
Greville Paisleys your nearest and dearest friends. 
Watch over Cora and Alice with a mothéz’s care. 
Everything at: Ripplebrook is yours. I léave all in 
your hauds with cortidence. 

“ Your distracted, heartbroken father, 
R. MY 
(To be continued.) 


Japanese Housrs.—The Japanese have habits 
of living about/as unlike ours as the inhabitants of 
the moon, if that satellite has any livimg beings. 
Here is a sketch of a Japanese house :—When the 
walls of a house are up it consists of but one large 
room, which is then eut up by partitions, which are 
nothing more than sliding sereens that close up into 
each other ina fashion that admits of one apari- 
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ment being divided intoa dozen distinct ones in- 
stantly. There are no chimneys attached to the 
houses, and they contain no beds, chairs or tables. 
The floors are covered with a series of clean bamboo 
mats or cushions, each six feet by three, and nicely 
bound with red or blue tape. They are stuffed with 
light wool or moss, and are as soft and yielding to 
pressure as the heaviest Brussels velvet. These 
mats fit in with each other as regularlyas the squares 
on a chess board, and the whole floor is kept as 
clean and is dasted as often as the mahogany side- 
board in the house of a Dutch burgher. No fleck 
of dirt is ever allowed to rest upon the polished 
surface of the matting, and to step upon it with a 
pair of boots would be a great insult The family 
sit upon the matting all day, witn their legs bent 
under them, in ashape that would give any foreigner 
incurable paralysis in fifteen minutes, and trey sleep 
nponit at night. 








~ S$CIENCE. 


RaIn-WaTER CIsTERN.—There is no better filter 
for a rain-water cistern than a well of soft-barnt 
bricks built up withm it, twenty mches square, in 
the centre of the cistern from which the pump 
draws. It may be built in one corner as well. The 
water percolates through the substance of the bricks, 
which detains every impunty, except such as are 
chemically united with the water. 

ENGINEERING IN InpIa.—The Indian Govern- 
ment is now spending upon public works 7,500,U0vI. 
a year, a sum rather in excess of the entire revenue 
of Belgium. It is found that officers of the Royal 
Engineers are not altogether suitable for India, and 
the Duke of Argyle, Secretary for India, has now 
established a special college to train the men re- 

uired. It will be remembered that not long since 

e Government of India called in the assistance 
of American engineers, whose experience in rough- 
and-ready, yet difficult work, was thought to ve 
that most needed in India. 

SawbusT IN THE SmiTn’s SHor—Sawdast is 
a grease neutraliser and anvibilator and file saver. 
No well-regulated smith’s saop should be withouta 
well-filled box of sawdust at cach drilling machine. 
The box should be large enough to place the rim, 
when it is drilled, inside. Give the iron a thorough 
rubbing with the sawdust, which, from its great 
power of absorption, will remove all the grease or 
oil, or so nearly so that but a light rubo.ng with 
waste is necessary to make the iron quite clean. 
This rule applies to the screwing and nutting of 
clips and belts or to other purposes where oil is 
used about iron. Oak or ash sawdust is the best. 
Pine sawdust has greater absorptive power, but 
leaves a resinous surface on the iron that is more 
destructive to the file than iron. The average weekly 
consumption for twenty-tive files, using eight drills, 
is about three bushels per week. 

ANOTHER Motive Power.—The stone drilling 
machines in the Mont Cenis tunnel were moved by 
compressed air, which, we are told, can be fed to, 
and used in, steam engines without difficulty. It is 
now proposed to bring into common use this motive 
power—compressed air. The pressure of air needed 
is, it is said, equivalent to about seven atmospheres. 
Of course, no fires will be used with this motive 
power ; the danger of violent and destructive explo- 
sions will be at an end; air engines quill be much 
more easily managed than those worked by steam; 
and if compressed air can be cheaply furnished in 
towns it will become an immense convenience in 
many ways. Its uses need not be confiaed either 
to places haviug falls of water at hand ; on the sea- 

board the power evolved in the rise and fail of the 
tides could be utilised to compress cylinders of air 
cheaply ; and if the plan succeed at all, there ap- 
pears to be no reason why steam should not be 
superseded by air as a motive power; or why ships 
should not be loaded and unloaded goods boiated in 
warehouses, and the lifts in hotels aud public build- 
ings moved by means of compressed air. 
SOLAR MOTIVE FORCE 

THERE are several typical ways of securing a use- 
ful motive power from suulight, and their practical 
utility depends on their economy and adaptability. 

The use of sunhght direct ‘This is that which 
Ericsson proposes toemploy. Itinvolves the use 
of an engine and of a concentrating apparatus, and 
has its limitations in the cost of construction and 
the care and expense of keeping in order. with the 
limitation of power in specific spaces, and confine- 
ment to the time of sunshine, etc 

2. Use of the variations of heat between day and 
night. This bas Jess limitations, but stillrequires a 
costly engine of considerable magnitude. 

3. Use of sunlight through organic products. 
This may be either by burning, as iu steam power, 
where the whole product (recent or fossil) is used, 
to gain a small per-centage of the force, or by use of 
@ small proportion of the product, as animal food, to 





prodace animal force, gaining a high per-centage of 
power from the part so ased as food, This involves 
the use of a large and suitable surface of soil, with 
labour and preparation long before use, and requires 
costly engines—that is, animals. But it has the ad- 
vantage of complete control over the amount of 
power desired, and the time and place of its employ- 
ment. It is the mode by which the greater portion 
of motive power is secured, the natural result of its 
controllable availanility. 
4. The cheapest and most simple of all the modes 
of procuring motive power from sunlight contin- 
ually thrown upon the earth is to take advantage of 
the masses of matter set in motion by it; namely, 
wind and water. oth are entirely practical and 
easily made available. They have been in use from 
pe earliest times aad admit of great concentration 
or use. 
Water powers are moro limited in position, but 
more reguiar and controllabie ; are suited to great 
and small works, and are of great practical value. 
Wind powers are cheap, simple, and nearly every- 
where available ; not ummted to sunshine, although 
limited by their vanability. They are a mode of 
power of great ase and value. But they yet lack 
much to make their use suit the ordinary require- 
ments of trade. 
It is probable that wind power is a more worthy 
field for hign inventive talent than “ sun engines,” 
viewed in any prachcal ight whatever. S.J. W. 
MOULDING FIGURES. 
To Mowtp tn Paste from Ficures.—Take 
the crumb of a new-drawn white loaf, mould it 
until 1¢ becomes as close as wax, and very pliable ; 
then beat it and roll .t with a rolling-pin as fine and 
as far as it will go; then point it on moulds, and, 
when it has taken the suitable figure you desire, 
dry it ina stove, and it will be’very hard. 
To Moutp Smatu Ficures or Jasper CoLour. 
—Oi your moulds with a fine camel-hair pencil, and 
diversify them with such colours as you please 
mixed with gum tragacanth ; if they spread or run, 
put a little of the gail of an ox, for the thicker it is 
the harder the figure will be; then mould your 
paste of the colour of jasper, or the like, put it in to 
fill the mould, tie witha wire, bake it, or take it 
out, repair and varnish, and set it by to harden. 
Maxine Figures or Cray OR Wax.—There 
is no need of many tools in this kind of work; the 
clay is placed upon an easel or table, and you begin 
and finish the work with your hands. Those who 
are used to it never make use of anything but their 
fingers, except three or four pieces of wood, which 
are roundish at one end, at the other flat, with a 
sort of claws and teeth, called by the French, ebau- 
choir—that is,a sort of hatchet; they are about 
seven or eight inches in length; those with claws 
are to smooth the stuff, the others, which have teeth, 
to scratch it. 
The figures are made of wax thus :—Take a pound 
of wax, half a poundof ochre (some add turpentine), 
and melt it together with oil of olives; put more or 
less, according as you would have the matter harder 
or softer; a little vermilion also should be mixed 
with it to give it a softer colour. When you have 
made the compositioa, the figure is worked up with 
the hand, and those ebauchoirs made use of in mak- 
ing up the earthern figares. Practice is the prin- 
cipal mistress in this kind of work, which, at tirat, 
is not so easy as that in clay. 

To Mouup In Wax From THE Face of A PErR- 
son.—Take a pound of new wax, athird of colo- 
phony, melt them at a slow fire, let them cool so long 
aa that you canendare some of it on your hand 
without being burned; then, having oiled the face 
with olive oil, cover the hair of the eyelids and eye- 
brows with paste; thea with a brush nmbly cover 
the face about the thickness of a shilling, beng 
careful not to stop the nostrils, and that the person 
squeeze not his eyelids together, because that will 
render the face deformed. 

Thas, having made the face of war, take it off 
gently and strengthen it with clay at the back, that 
it may not give way After this manner yon may 
cast all sorts of faces—laughing, weeping, grimaces, 
or wry faces; also frusts,or anything else, dividing 
the mould into two pieces with a warm knife; then 
fortify them with clay and join them together. 

There 13 no way of casting neater than this with 
wax, and alter a very littie practice you can become 
vergexpert at the business. 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF METEORO. 
LOGY TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF CLIMATE, 
Tus Governor of Malta, Sir Patrick Grant, has 

submitted a proposition to the Legislative Council 

foc expending a sum of 1v0l. annually for five 
years to carry out a scheme for improving the 
clinmte of that island. 

Daring winter aud spring the island is swept by 
cold northerly winds; and, during the summer 
months, the heat is excessive, and during all sea- 
sons there is a great scarcity of water. These 








climatic peculiarities, which are very deleterious to 
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ariaing out of the geographical position of 

The winter temperature rapidly falls 1n proceeding 
from Malta to the north-west : thus, while at Malt, 
Fee oonn Sempeenire of January is 56 degrees, at 
Corfu it is 49°8 degrees ; at Belgrade, 30°3 degrees . 
at Kiaw, 20°4 degrees, and at Moscow, 12°4 dp. 
grees. Hence, at Malta, porter winds are ch3. 
racterised by excessive cold and On the 
other hand, its i 
summer to i 


health and vegetation, may be regarded as mainly 
lta, 


to Africa ex: it j 
» Aye ra) poses it in 


been made a subject of investigation by meteorolo. 
gists of late years, and though much remains to be 
done, yet some important points have been estab. 
lished. The highest temperature of the air oecurs 
in summer, between 2 and 3 p.m.; but trees do not 
attain their highest temperature til! 9 p.m. Changes 
of temperature take place slowly in the trees, bat 
in the air they are rapid; hence trees may be re. 

, like the oeean, as powerfal equalizers of 
temperature—in moderating the heat of the day, 
nts maintaininga higher temperature during the 
mght. - 

Since air is heated by contact with the soil, ani 
since trees shield thé soil from solar radiation, it is 
evident that trees diminish the force of the sun's 
rays, es in the lower stratum of the atmo. 
sphere, which is breathed by man.. Trees exhals 
moisture, and thus prodace cold in the air by the 
latent heat abstracted from it. From this lowering 
of the temperature, and from the moisture which is 
exhaled, dry winds acquire greater relative humidity, 
and are thus deprived of much of their noxious in. 
fluence ; and since trees break the force of the wini, 
their beneficial influence is greatly augmented. 

During the night the process of terrestrial radia. 
tion lowers the temperature of a tree at a slow rate, 
First, the upper leaves are cooled, then those leaves 
imm under, and so on until the whole are 
cooled. ow, in the earlier part of the day, before 
the tree is heated by the sun, its cool leaves present 
a very large surface to the air currents which pass 
through them. Hence the cooling influence of trees 
is very considerable, which all must have experi- 
enced in the deliciously cool breezes of well-planted 
parks on a warm summer day. This refrigerating 
influence of trees is sometimes well seen in the 
earlier part of the day, when the air is filled with 
fog. In such cases, heavy drops of water fall from 
the trees, and increase oa occasions to the copious- 
ness of a heavy shower ; and doubtless when the air 
is saturated, the rainfall will be heavier when the 
wind advances on a forest whose temperature is 
several degrees lower than that of the surrounding 
district where there are no trees. Hence, then, it 
may fairly be inferred, if it has not indeed been 
proved, that trees bring about a different distribu- 
tion of the rainfall, as respects the time of the day 
and the season of the year. 

Trees serve another important use. When rain 
falls on so dry and barea soil as that of Malta, it 
runs off at once, and ia lost in useless if not de- 
stractave floods. But since the roots of trees pene- 
trate the soil, and so loosen it ana render it porous, 
much of the rain is not only received and preserved 
by the trees, but what falls to the ground is allowed 
to sink in the soil and fill the reservoirs of the deep- 
seated springs; and hence, owing to the stillness 
and greater dampness of the air among trees, the 
evaporation from forest soil 1s only about a fifth 
of what it isin an open country. Woods regulate 
the flow, and retard, if they do not altogether pre- 
vent, the drying up of springs. If the measures re- 
commended be carned out, they cannot fail to result 
in ameliorating the chmate, increasing the produc- 
tiveness, promoting the healthiness, and adding to 
the beauty of the Island of Malta: A. B., M.A. 





Some doubt has arisen as to the precise day on 
which Sir Walter Scott was born, and, after con- 
aidering the matter, the Borcer Counties Committee 
have arranged to fix upon the 5th of August as the 
day on which tocelebrate the centenary. It is gene- 
rally beheved that Sir Walter was born on the 15th 
of the month, , 

Tue cession of the French Indian colony of Pon- 
dicherry is mentioned as ono of the conditions of 
peace between Germany and France. Since the 
year 1672, when it was bought by the French from 
the King of Bejapore, it has ly had a fair op- 
portunity given it of becoming attached to its 
owners. It was taken from the French by the 
Datch in 1693, and restored to them in 1697 ; it was 
besieged by the mn oy, in 1748; it was taken in 
1761 by the army under Colonel Coote, and restored 
to the French at the peace of 1763. In October, 
1778, it surrendered to the British forces under Sit 
H. Munro, and was again restored at the pee 
1783 ; it wae taken again in 1793, again in 1803, and 
restored in 1815. 
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THE RIVAL. GEMS. 
—>——_ 
CHAPTER I. 
But in that instant o’er his soul 
Winters of memory seemed to roll. 
O'er him who loves, or hates, or fears, 
Such moment pours the grief of years, Byron. 

Ir was a fragrant May morning, in the year of our 
Lord 185—, and the fresh, auroral breeze, redolent 
with the perfume of bursting buds, entered at the 
half-raised library window, and fanned the careworn 
brow of a man who had seen the clouds of more than 
half a hundred winters, 

He sat at a plain mahogany desk, surmounted by a 
bookcase, whose contents were mostly of a scien- 
tific character. Before him were upwards of a score 
of pigeon-holes, some well filled with papers, others 
quite empty. Iu one of his hands he held a package 
of letters, tied with what had once been a scarlet 
ribbon ; but relentless Time, whoclianges everything, 
had bleached it toan almost snowy whiteness. He 
cast a look of mingled sorrow and regret upon the 
ae and now and then an audible sigh escaped 

im. 

“Twenty-five years have passed since she penned 
those loving epistles,” he murmured. “ Yes, two 
long decades and one lustrum. Oh, who dreamed 
when we stood at the hymeneal altar—a pair born 
for one another, they said—that but five years of 
wedded life should be ours? Who foresaw that 
terrible separation which followed that lustrum, when 
I, unbelieving, spurned her pleading form, and drove 
her from me with a curse? I see her before me 
now, as she looked when she turned, on the thres- 
hold, and, with uplifted finger, muttered that one 
word—‘ vengeance,’ Then she left mo, never to re- 
turn, Never to return, did I say? It is false! Sho 
oft returns—in dreams, in terrible visions of the 
midnight hour, when I live again, in one minute, the 
agony of whole days! Oh, Agnes, I wronged thee !” 

His pause was abrupt, and, rising from the chair, 
‘he went to the window and leaned out upon the sill. 

“T must cool my brain,’”’ he resumed, “or it will 
consume itself. Whata beautiful morning! I fancy 
I can hear the buds bursting, and the grass growing 
‘on yonder lawn. Isometimes wish my body beneath 
the grass, and my soul with hers. But I live on— 
an old man before mytime. I am but fifty-one, and 
strangers are ready to declare mesixty-five. Look 
‘at these locks "—and, turning from the window, he 
paused before a mirror—“ almost as white as the 
snows on Alpine peaks, Why is it thus? Because 
I wronged her—my wife—my poor, dead Agnes !” 
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[TRAVERS ROSE TO HIS FEET.] 


Again he turned to tho window, but had not 
touched the sill when a footstep in the- corridor 
arrested his musings. 

“*Tis Caleb,” he said, aloud. “What can his 
errand be at this early hour ?” 

The next moment the library door was opened 
without ceremony, and a tall man of two-and-thirty 
or thereabouts stepped into the centre of the room 
with a single stride. 

Casting his large eyes upon the gentleman, be doffed 
his dilapidated beaver with a bow, and bade him good 
morning io his peculiar voice. 

“ Well, Caleb, what can it be so early this morn- 
ing ?” inquired the gentléman, glancing jealously at 
the package of valued letters, which still lay upon 
the desk. 

“Mr. Anderson would like to see you,” responded 
Caleb. 

“What, Anderson?—the young lawyer ?” said Ar- 
nold Travers, exhibiting some outward show of asto- 
nishment. 

“ Yes, sir.’’ 

**Send him up immediately, Caleb,” Travers said, 
quickly. “I cannot even imagine the import of his 
early visit.’’ 

Mr. Travers reseated himself at the desk, and 
busied himself rearranging the papers he had dis- 
turbed that morning. Presently he was interrupted 
in the midst of his occupation by the turning of the 
door-handle, and immediately after the door opened, 
and a young man found himself beyond the threshold 
of the library. 

Arnold Travers rose to his feet, greeted his visitor 
quite cordially, and bade him be seated. 

The young man threw himself upon a chair, di- 
rectly in front of Travers, and laid his hat on the 
carpet, near his feet. 

“You make quite an early visit to the View, Mr. 
Anderson,” remarked Travers, smiling. “I did not 
expect you, and I was really astonished when Caleb 
announced your arrival. Do you come on busi- 
ness?” 

“Yes, on business which very deeply involves 
you,” answered the young Blackstone, riveting his 
gaze upon his etanding client. “Can you not guess 
what it is?” ' 

“Tndeed I cannot,” responded Travers, after a 
moment of deep thought, in which he had probed his 
affairs to the bottom. ‘You will have to tell me, 
without leaving me to guess wide of the mark.” 

* Then let me tell you,” said the attorney, slightly 
lowering bis voice, and drawing his chair nearer 
Travers. “Last evening I had a visitor who made 
@ communication which startled me, and has brought 





me hither thus early. My visitor was a woman, 
and she wore a veil during the interview. Every 
word she spoke concerns you, Mr. Travers, and Opai 
too. She said that under her protection was the 
true heir to River View—the daughter of Maurie 
Travers, your deceased brother. She charged you 
with the commission of a heinous crime—abduction. 
She says, sir, that you never recovered the true heir 
to the View, but that you stole a child and brought 
her up as your niece and brother’s daughter. She 
declared, with emphasis, that she could, and would, 
prove her declarations before the proper tribunal, 
should the case reach such a stage.” 

Arnold Travers did not once interrupt his attor- 
ney while he was speaking, and it was a full minute 
after he paused until he spoke, 

“Mr. Anderson,” he said, his voice betraying a 
lurking tremor, “ will you please describe the woman 
who told you all this ?” 

“I will, Mr. Travers,” replied the lawyer. “ Please 
stand up.” 

Travers rose to his feet, and drew his noble and 
commanding form to its true height. 

“She was about your height,” said young Ander- 
son, surveying Travers. “The ve! prevented mo 
from seeing her features; but Iam suro that I saw 
two eyes which seemed to burn with the brilliancy of 
living coals. She wore no jewellery whatever. She 
was clad in black—her gloves even were of the same 
sombre hue. The sum of the whole, therefore, is, 
Mr. Travers, I do not know much about her; but one 
thing I doknow.” 

“What is that, Anderson ?” 

* She hates you—oh, so bitterly!” , 

“Hates me!” Travers echoed, aloud; then he 
buried his face in his naturally almost colourless 
hands. “Hates me!” he murmured, in the lowest 
of sounds, “Inever wronged but one woman, and 
she is dead—dead and in heaven!” 

The lawyer narrowly watched his client while he 
occupied this thoughtful attitude; and suddenly 
he raised his head, and looked straight into his eyes, 

“Mr. Anderson,” be said, in a strange tone, which 
ill became such a proud man as he, “do you believe 
aught that she told you?” 

This direct and unexpected interrogation could not 
be avoided; but the lawyer did not make an imme- 
diate reply. 

He scrutinised the face before him, and tried to 
look through its possessor’s eyes intohis heart. He 
saw that Arnold Travers was old before his time, 
and he read in*the troubled furrows the commission 
of some crime in early life. Yes, in one act, at least, 
Travers was @ criminal; but he, poor, feeble man, 
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could not define thecrime. He kuew naught of his 
client’s past life, for he had made no inquiries regard- 
ing it, and Travers had never informed him. 

for several moments the lawyer studied his client's 
face, when the latter, unable to curb his impatience, 

ke: 

“T suppose you have read me as you would read a 
book, Mr. Anderson,” he said, smiling very faintly. 
“Now please answer my question: Do you believe 
aught that she told you?” 

Again the steel-gray eyes were fixed upon the 
young attorney, and trying, but in vain, to avoid 
thew, hoanswered : y 

“Mr. Travers, I do not know.” 

The old man spoke directly. 

“You have read in my book—which is my face— 
that I once dida guilty act.” 

“T shall deal frankly with you,” answered the 
young disciple of Coke; “I have.” - 

“ And you read rightly, sir,” was the responsc, ins 
ead voice. “In the tof Heaven | am a criminal. 
That crime has whitened my hair, aud mado me old 
before my time. But I will not umbarden my heart 
to you now, Mr. Anderson; perhaps I may, iu the 
future. Think nothing of it; but let us talk more 
about the news you have brought, May not the 
veiled one have been imsane?” - 

“She was not,” a ad And 
“Bhe was as sane as you are,” 

“To many it would seem strange, but to me it is 
plain,” said Travers, after a loug pause. “Sho is 
the prime mover of a deep conspiracy, whose object 
is to wrest River View from my uieee. If the cou- 
spirators think to frighten me, they Lave shot wide 
of the mark. I will not give up this estate peaceably. 
I will fight them to the bitter end, and I am eva- 
fident that right will triumph over wrong. Yes, Mr. 
Anderson, my cause is the cause of justice. The fell 
conspiracy may be a one, wearing the mask of 
truth; but I tell you that the mask will be ‘orn off, 
and its hideous features be exposed. Providence is 
ever just, and im its over-raling gooduess will nut see 
my dear nieco turned homeless iuto @ friendless 
world. Oh, no, Mr, Anderson! you doubt me be- 
cause she appealed to your heart, which is ever open 
tothe wronged. Do not desert me yet awhile. Re- 
main my atterney still, and if, in tine, you are not 
convinced of the justness of my cause, then espouse 
hers.” 

“Mr. Travers,” answered the lawyer, ‘I will 
obey. I will stand by you until 1 see my error. 
What co you propose, in view of the startling fact. 2?” 

“Simply this—silence,” was the reply. “ They 
—the conspiraters—must strike—unot 1. ell Opal, 
should you meet her, tell her nauglt of this, She 
will find out seon enough, poor girl. Return, and 
report anything you may see er bear regarding the 
coming battle. You are my picket, aud | expect you 
to do your whole duty. If that woman come again, 
teH her I will ight to the bitter end. But lam 
hurrying you off. Will you not breakfast with us? 
Opal, I ain sure, will be glad to meet you.” 

“I do not want to see ber now,” sail Anderson, 
who knew that his client's niece would question him 
about his early visit, which questions he wished to 
avoid. 

Therefore he declined remaining to breakfast with 
the inmates of River View, and quivtly took his 
departure. 

As the door closed upon the lawyer, Arnold Travers 
returned to his desk, took up the packaye of letters, 
which we have seen him handle, and put them iu a 
secret compartment, Then he bowed bis head upon 
the desk, and threw his arms around it, 

Tucoherent words parted his lips evntivually for 
along time, when he suddenly spraug to his feet, 
exclaiming: 

“Blacker than the sparkless smoke which rises 
from the pit of torment is the conspiracy against 








, confidently. 


Ops! ! But they sball not succeed! yo! no! no!” 
Then, after a painful pause, be continued: 
“He believes me guilty! Strive as le may, he can- 


not conceal the belief. Ob, what a fickle world! 
** And what is friendship but a name.— 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealti and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep ?” 
Then, with a sudden impulse, he civsed the desk, 
locked it, and burried from the room. 





CHAPTER Il. 
There was a soft and pensive crace, 
A cast of thought upon her face, 
That suited well the forehead high, 
The eyelash dark and downcast eye. Scott, 
From the open window of her beautiful little 
boudoir Opal ‘Travers saw the youug attorney depart 
from River View. 
She had lately risen from her couch, and sat upon 
a rich ottoman, her elbow resting peusively on the 
low window-sill, 





Tf beauty was the title to such a lovely and rich 
estate as River View, the young girl before us de- 
served it. Upon her brow, “here purity sat en- 
throned, lightly rested the golden coronet of nine- 
teen summers, Her skin was fair and fresh as the 
down on the opening rose, and her dark eyes were a 
true index to the sinless heart that beat within her 
bosom. She was attired in a beautiful white wrapper, 
and the freshness of ber skin contrasted vividly with 
her raven hair, which had been braided by her own 
fair hands. 

She was gazing down among the cedars which 
grew on the verdant lawn before the mansion, when 
Vincent Anderson appeared. 

He was hurrying away, as though he feared that 
he would be observed by some ove whom, at that 
moment, ho wished to avoid. 

“ What can have brought him to the View so 
early ?”” murmured Opal, puzzled at what she 
thought a strange proceeding. “ He is going away 
without breakfastiag too! Perhaps Uucle Arnold did 
not invite him to stay. He must think us uncivil.” 

With her petite hand she rapped on the wiadow- 

nos. 

But the lawyer did not seem to bear her, for he 
walked on without looking back, and sooa disap- 


peared. 

“What could have brought him thus early?” ex- 
claimed Opal as she rose and tried to get another 
glimpse at Anderson, by looking over the tops of the 
tallest cedars. “Can business be so argent? I will 
go dowa and question uncle, with whom, beyond a 
doubt, Mr. Anderson bas just concluded an inter- 
view. I¢is almoss breakfast-time anyhow.” 

The next moment ber feet were pattering on the 
stairs, aud in the hall, om the first fluor, she encumn- 
tere] her uncle. 

“ Good wacle,” she said, gaily. “I see 
that Mr. Andersen hae just quitted the View.” 

* Yes, Opal,” said Travers, a shaGow crossing his 
face. “ He came to see me on important business, 
and was obliged to depart early that he might catch 
the train.” 

“Did you mot press him to breakfast with us, 
uncle?” 

“I did, Opal, but he would not remain. Now let 
us do justico to our morning meal.” 

He took his niece's hand, and together they left the 
hall and entered the diuing-room, where, upon a spot- 
less cloth, their sumptuuus breakfast was spread, 

Arnold Travers’s words in the hall did not com- 
pletely ease his niece's mind. She seerctly believed 
that he kept back something that had a bearing upou 
the attorney'searly visit, But what it was she kuew 
noi—knowing naught of ber relative's private affairs. 

During the meal other subjects were broached, 
and Opal concluded to Ict her suspicions pass, aud 
await the revela'ions of the greai revelator—sime. 

When the soft shades of eveniyg prevailed, and 
Venus, the beautiful evening star, resumed her throne, 
Arnold Travers's niece turew @ light shawl over her 
head and |-ft her room. Down the steps she went, 
aud out ivto the garden iv the rear of the mausiou. 
Near a beautiful bed of rich flowers she paused to 
break a rose from its stem and resumed her walk, 

A narrow path led from the garden to the boat- 
house, on the very bank o/ ue river. 

This romantic spot was Opal's favourite evening 
resort. There she could hear the ceaseless murmur 
of the ever-restless waves, aud oitea had they sung 
her to sleep asa they rushed aloug, ‘Thue boat-house 
was situated several feet below ibe mausieoa, which 
overlooked the river. Hence the pieturesque name 
of she estate—River View. 

The boat-bouse itself contained several pleasure 
boats, and was covered with many varieties ol creep- 
ers. A porch, with Jatticed side, extended along the 
front of the »uildiog, aud iu oue corner steod a small 
statue of leil, the bold boatman of Lake Aliort, 

On the porch, and against the buildiag, were 
rustic seats, and upoa oue of them Opal threw her- 
self, and gazed upoo the shiuing water which mur- 
mured its ceaseless strain at her very feet. 

She tried to think of the past, bat she could not 
direct her mind from the preseut. She could aot 
thiuk of anything but the attoruey’s visit and its 
import. 

* | feel that it concerns us,” she murmured, start- 
ing at the sound of ber owa voice ip tual romantic 
place. “My miud eutertaius the thought, spite of 
alll can do. Uncle Arnold was not at his ease this 
mernivg, aad——”" 

She spraag to her feet, for a form had suddenly 
appeared betweeu ber and the light sky. 

It was the form of a wowan, robed-in uorelieved 
black, and wearing a veil of the same hue. ‘I'he 
arms, encased iu tight-litting sleeves, Lung at. the 
strauge one’s sides, aud, witual, she seemed morelike 
& dark statue thao a living being, 

For a second the friguteved girl gazed at the 
woman, then, obeying the first impulse that seized 





her, darted forward. She hoped to avoid the new. 
comer, and make goed her escape to the mansion, 
But when, in her flight, she reached the side of the 
disturber of her solitude an arm was outstretched, 
and she felt ber own in a steel-like grip. 

Opal almost shrieked with pain, and indignant! 
confronted the veiled women, , 

“ How dare you?” she demanded, then shrank back 
at the sight of two fiery eyes burning beneath the 
black gauze veil. 

“How dare I?” asked the woman, in a voice 
whieh seemed to cleave her hearer’s heart. “In the 
name of t 

“ Who has been unjust ?” 

“ He who calls you ‘niece,’ ” answered the veiled 
one. “ Youare not Maurice Travers’s child—he never 
saw you.” 

“ Whose child am I, then?” tremblingly ventured 
the startled girl. 

“Heaven alone knows.” 

The solemnity of the tone strangely impressed 
Opal, and she determined to lift the veil of mystery 
whieh had suddenly risen before her eyes. 

If she was not the niece of Arnold ‘Travers she 
would like te know whose child she was, and it should 
become tlie great work of her life to find her parents, 

In her bosom burned the desire te know mre, and 
when she became calm she addressed the woman, 


.wuo had employed herself in siiently watching the 


effect of her words. 

“I never.beard such words before,” Opal said, 
“and I cam @carcely believe my senses. Will you 
proceed, and keep nothing back ?” 

“I have said that you aro not Maurice Travers's 
child, nor are you the true owner of River View. [ 
can prove my assertions beyond question, and send 
Arnold Travers to prison for abduction.” 

“For abduction ?” echoed Opal. 

“Yes, for abduction,” r 
“When Maurice Travers 
child, a girl, four months old. One week aiter the 
clods rattled ou his coffin that babe was stolen. [x 
vain was it searched for far ami wide. Arnold Tra- 
vers left River View with the avowed purpose of re- 
covering his niece. He stole a child from its parents, 
and brought it to the View, declaring that it was his 
little abducted niece.” 

“Tam that child ?” cried Opal. 

“You have divined the couclusion of my tale of 
dark crime,” said the woman. ‘“ Yes, you are that 
child, and Arnold Travers is not your uncle. I have 
found the true owner of the View—Ruby Travers. 
| have sworn to place her in full possession oi her 
rights, and make Arnold Travers pay the penalty of 
his crime. You are not a Travers, as any person ac- 
quainted with the family may see ata glance. The 
‘ravers blood will show itself, and uot a drop of it 
crimsons your delicate veins. Youvg lady, 1 warn 
you to staud from under when the blow, which will 
be crushing, falls, Place no obstacles in the path 
of justice, aud remember that while 1 right Ruby's 
wrongs L avenge yours, Now 1 have warned you; 
let me go unquestioned, You will meet me again, io 
@ court of justice perlaps.” 

She released Opal’s arm and stepped back, ss 
though she would depart. 

* Whoare you?” cried the young girl. “ Lift 
your veil and let me see your face.” 

“ Stay your hand!” said the woman, pushing aside 
the hand that touched ber veil. “Go, young lady, 
cunfrout your preteuded unde, and tell him whom you 
lave seen aud what you have heard. And ask him 
—do not furget it—if he has forguttea Agnes,” 

Then the veiled speakersuddeuly turued aud darted 
away, leaving Opal standing slone in # maze of be- 
wilderment. 

“Who is she? Can her story be true?” she mur- 
mured, recovering herself. ‘* Why should she seek 
to deveive me with such atale? Ah, why? I have 
beard uncle talk of Agues—Agnes who? One day, 
when | was with him in the garden gathering flower 
sced, he said that I was as fair as Agues. Aad, 
when I asked him who Agnes was, he said, ‘One 
wio isin Heaven.’ Yes, I willask Limif he remem- 
bers her, and I will demand from him this night the 
truth about my parentage. Oh, I do not want to be- 
lieve Uucle Arnuld guilty of so great.a crime, but I 
am strangely impressed that the veiled wowan has 
spokeu the terrible truth,” 


CHAPTER IIl. 
I cannot weep—I cannot sigh, 
A weight is pressing on my breast: 
A bliyht breathes o’er me witheringly; 
My tears are dry, my sighs sup Willie 


INTENT on carrying out her resolutions, Opal e1- 
tered the mansion, and walked directly towards tho 
library. 

Her band trembled as she turned the white knob, 
and her step was not firm when she erossed the 
threshold. 


the veiled woman. 
he left a motheriess 
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Arnold Travers stood before his writing-desk with 
folded arms, and gazed upon a miniature that lay 
upon the lid.. Ine opening of the door occasioned no 
noise, and he was not aware of the presence of his 


niece. 

Opal did not dare to disturb him; but, still hold- 
ing the knob to preveut the lock from making a nois”, 
she gazed upon tim, maintaining, with great difi- 
culty, a profound silence, For some moments Ar- 
nold Travers continued to gaze. upon the portrait 
without stirring a muscle, when, at last, he brushed 
a tearaway which the fair watcher saw ghisten on 
his cheek. Then he heaved ia deep sigh, picked up 
the locket afd put it in his pocket. 

The spell thus being broken, Opal stepped fer- 
ward, and softly touched his arm, 

“ Uucle,” she merely said. 

He started back aud caught her arm with a half- 
angry look. A, 

* Opal,” he demanded, “ how long have you been 
in this room ?” 

“But a moment, Unele. Arnold,” she felt con- 
strained to reply, frightened by his countenance, 

“It is late, girl,” said Travers, pointing to the 
bronze clock on the bookease, ‘‘anud you should be 
asleep. Your garwents are damp. Opal, you have 
been out im the night.” 

“ Yes, uncle,” she answered, boldly, thinking of the 
woman and her story. “1 was down at the boat- 
house, and there 1 encountered a strange woman.” 

“ A sirange woman atthe boat-house, at this hour!” 
he cried. “She must begeen to, Stay herea mo- 
ment, Opal. I wiil call Caleb, and order lim to 
arrest the ‘strange woman.’ She must give an ac- 
count of herself.” 

He stepped towards the door, but Opal’s arm and 
words detained him, 

“She is not on the estate now, uncle,” she said : 
“Oaleb could not fiud her. Do not disturb him, Seat 
yourself iu your arm-chair., I want to tell you what 
the strange, veiled woman told me.” 

“ Veiledl” cried Arnold Travers. 

He looked straight into Opal’s eyes. 
“Yes, veiled,” repeated the girl. 
Arnold, you have heard of her beiore,” 
“ True,” he answered, taken aback by the accusa- 
tion. “ Pray proceed, Opal; 1 am-auxious to kuow 

what she said.” 

He dropped into his chair, while she rested herself 
upon the lid of the desk. 

“I was seated near Tell,” she began, “ deeply 
buried iu reverie, Suddenly a dark form loomed. up 
between me aud the stars, aud, obeying my first im- 
pulse, 1 roseto flee, But the tn tte sach @ 
shape the fourm took—detained me, and, in impas- 
sivued voice, told moa dark story.” 

“About me, I suppose,” said Travérs, 

* Yes,” continued Opal, not a little astonished at 
her uucle’s words. “Sie said that I am not the true 
owner of theae bruad acres and this beautiful mau- 
sion, because 1 am not Maurico Travers’s child, That 
she was stolen when but five months eld; that you 
left the View determined to find hex, and——” 

“I fouud you, Opal,”’ interrupted Arnold Travers. 
ana I found you-—my brother's true and only 
child,’ 

“Let me conclade,” begged Opal, 

Relapsing into silence, he mately signed to her to 
proceed. 

* That, not finding the stolen heir, youstole a child 
yourself, brought her to this place, and falsely pro- 


“Ah, Uncle 


claimed her your true niece, And the heir to your | 


brother's property.” 
“Is this all she told you?” 


“She should have. made more assertions,” quietly 
said Arnold Travers. 


“Sire said, farther,’ resumed Opal, “ that the trie | 


heir was under her proteetidn, and that she had 
sworn to place her ia the possession of her rights, 
and punish you for your great crime.” 

“Is that all she said ?”’ 

“No. Sle told me to ask 
* Agnes.’” 

Arnold Travers sprang to his feet. 

“Agnes!” he cried, with great emotiun. “No, I 
have not forgetten thee. Hast thou forgiven md? 
But whe is she who would ask me this questivn—a 
question to which there is but @ single answer? No, 
Opal,” and he suddenly resuméd his seat, “I have 
not forgotten Agnes; but seck not to know whe she 
was. Someé othet day I will tell you, but not now. 
I cannot unravel the thread of the Fates. Bat tell 
me, Opal, tell me truly; do you credit the statements 
of the woman?” 

“ Unole,” she began, then very suddenly paused, 
“Uuete Arnaid, why shonld she &ésk to deceive?” 

“To carry outa dark plot,” he answered. “Opal, 
everything that she told you—évery acctisatiod 
against me was a lie. Now,” and from the book- 
case he suddenly jerked ‘& bible, “now I swear 


you if you remember 





upon-this holy book, that you are Maurice Travers’s | spans; all the gntters are internal ones, and are 


child, and, the true-owner of River View! I did 
leave this mansion to recover you. I tracked your 
ebductor—a man who stole you for gain—to France, 
and after stealthy plois I, thank Heaven, recovered 


you. 

“Yes, Opal, I re-stole you from the thief who 
stole you from your cradle, while every heart in this 
mansion grieved for its owner's death. It has been 
said that the Travers bleod will show itself—that 
you do not resemble your father. The latter asser- 
tion is true. . Your father stainped not his counte- 
nance on yours; but you are the counterpart of your 
mother, whose soul flitted heavenward at your first 
ry. 

* Opal, I speak the truth upon this book. Why 
shoulu I seek to deceive you? The strange woman's 
protégée is a base impostor; but their dark plot shall 
uot succeed. It was to iniorm me of the existence 
of the plot that Mr. Anderson visited the View so 
early this morning. I could not have been more 
surprised. I never dreamed of such a plot. We 
must ebuw a bold front, and meet the sleock of battle 
as becomes these whose cause is right, Opal, do you 
believe my words?” 

Opal’s eyes were filled with tears when she looked 
up at her uncle, 

He knew the emotions that stirred her heart, his 
arms flew open as if by kindred impulses, «nd the 
next moment she pillowed her head on his bosom. 

**No, dear child,” he cried, “thou shalt pot be 
driven homeless, houseless inte a cold world! I will 
protect thee through the coming storm, The dark 
clouds of perjury have already gathered, and soon 
their fury will deseend. But we will outride the 
stoim, Opal, my priceless gem; yes, we shill out- 
ride it. Now, child, go to your reom; sleep aud 
dream of. life of unalloyed bliss, when the con- 
spirators have been vanquished.” 

He imprinted a shower of kisses epon her radiant 
forehead, and permitted her te depart. 

She left the library doubting not, but fully believing 
her uncle’s sincerity. Alas P she knew not that, be- 
fore many days, she would muvre than doubt what she 
now believed. 

Her footsteps had not ceased to patter on the stairs 
when Arnold Travets stepped to the library window, 
—_ looked out upou the lawn, and threw up the 
sash. 

*“T heard a noise beneath the window,” he mur- 
mured as he tried to pierce the faint tight which the 
stars gave. “But I may have been mistaken after all. 
Ne vous people are easily frightene.” 

Then he drew the shutters, lowéred the sash, and 
turned from the window. 

As be did so, a man rose from the bus! es nnder the 
sill, and disappeared among the cedars on the lawn. 

Arnold Travers was not inistaken.* He did hear 
a noise beneath the window whilé conversing with 


Upal. 
Bat he did not dream that the eavesdropper was 
his new private secfetary, Lenoi Garbrashi, a Genoese, 
(To be continned.) 





Tat Norta SAppie LienrHousa.—The Chinese 
Goverkment are now busy with.a large echeme for 
lighthouses, extending over their whole: coast, and 
the commencement has been made in earnest at the 
mouth of the Yangtsze River. tly was an- 
nounced thefcompletion of the Gutzlaff lighthouse, 
which has been found during the past year of great 
assistance to navigators. ‘lhe second of this series 
of sea-lights has been erected on the most northern 


¢ | extremity of the North Saddle Island, ‘This island, 
“Is this not enough ?” cried Opal, in wonderment. ' 


which is of plutonic rocks interspersed with large 
masses and Veins, is neatly two miles lony and one 
broad, having two peaks about 780ft. in height. A der- 
rick was erected on a high cliff, and & small wooden 
bridge was constructed overs chasm at its*side, so 
as tu enable the materials to be quickly landed, and 
at once out of the reach of the sea. The bulk of 
the materials was transported in sailing craft trom 
Shan shai, distant cighty-three nautiea! miles ; whilst 
the. OCastoms’ eruiser, the * Kua-Heing,’’ was em- 
ployed by the engineer on hie trips of inspection 
and in the transport of the lighter:portion of the 
materials. The greater portion of the landing was 
done with a native fishing boat, that, having taken 
to piratical pursuits, ‘was captured at the North 
Saddle, on the occasion of her taking the engineer 
to survey the site for the lighthouse: To faciiitate 
the landing, a eougsle of small buoys were tempo- 
sary off the landing Natives wete 
enployed to carry the materials to the site of the 
lighthouse up a zigzag pathway, as this method was 
found cheaper than the construction of an inclined 

lane, up which they eould be drawn. The ligit- 
Ceapees’ dwellings are detached from the tower, and 
afford accommodation for three. Europeans with a 
couple of Chinese assistants.. There ‘is also a store- 
toot and éngineer’s room, with detached outhouses, 
The roof ix of corrugated galvanised iron in two 





protected from typhoons bya heavy coping of stone. 
The tower is of brick, with a massive plinth course 
of Ningpo stone, and the capping course is of Loo- 
chow granite set in Portland cement. The appa- 
ratus is a revolving catadioptrie light of tho first 
order, giving one white flash every minute. ‘The 
height of the focal plane is 273ft. wbove hich water 
spring tides, and in clear weather the light should 
be visible 23} nautical miles. This light is lanited 
towards the east by the False Saddle, bearing %. 42 
deg. E., and towards the west by the Elliott Isiam.is, 
bearing S. 73.deg. W. The first landing took 1: :e 
on the 22nd April, 1870, and the ligitt was exhibited 
at sunset on the Ist November. The works wire 
entirely execute’ by natives under a buropean fore- 
man, This lighthouse was designed. by and -ccon- 
structed under the superimtendence of Mr, D. M. 
Henderson, C.E., the chief lighthouse engineer. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
For she was timid as the wintry flower, 
hat, whiter than the snow it blooms among, 
Droops its tair head suimissive to the pover 
Ot every angry blast that sweeps along. 
Mrs. Tighe. 

Tris the hour of twilight again, and Griselda is 
once more upun the balcony built outside the tower 
by the eccentric Lady Oracow ; bat she is mot alone. 
Mrs. Lyell, with stern, scornful face, stands beside her, 
and both watch curiously a little boat which is coming 
in towards the castle. Both recoguise the boat at the 
same moinent—itis a white one, o° sd with blue 
like the one belonging to Sunset Octwese. 

“ What is that fellow, Philip Monteic* soming here 
again tor? Another letter perliaps!* sneered Mrs. 
Lyell. 

“«'That man is not at all like Philip,” Griselda 
answered, evasively. “See how dark he is; even 
from here, where we cannot distinguish a feature, his 
skin looks as swarthy as an Indian’s. He must be the 
man who bas been lurking about the’ cottage for a 
day or two. Oh! I was so in hopes that papa svould 
conie first, bac if that man is au enemy or an officer 
of justice——” 

Mrs. Lyell turned sharply, demanding: 

“ What are you talking about ?” 

Her face was white, her eyes seemed ready to start 
from their sockets. Her evil soul was filled with alarm. 
Griselda, little knowing the true cause of her false 
friend's uvitution, said, soothingly: 

“ Dou’t be so territied about me, Mrs. Lyell. Tho 
man hus di-clar d that he meaus me no harm, though 
he knows who | am and wiry I am here.” 

“ Girl, how do you know all this? Bowaro, if you 
are telling me this story to try me. Tell me this in- 
stant who told you what you lave only hinteil to me, 
or else confess that you were talking for amusement 
or to frighten me.” 

Neither Mrs. Lyell’s words nor her manner af- 
fected Griselda pleasantly. She drew herself proudly 
erent, and replied; 

“A friend is my informant.” 

“lhe naine?” alinost shrieked Mrs, Lyell. 

“ T bat 1 do not feel at liberty to reveal.” 

Mrs. Lyell turned away her face. A premonition 
of coming evil for herself and the child she doted on 
filled her wicked heart with dread, 

* You have had another letter from Philip Monteith. 
Ts itnot #0?” 

Griselda leaned over the balustrade, looking in- 
tently at the little boat such a distance below, but 
made no reply. 

“Your face is covered with blushes. You refnse 
to answerine, By this 1 knowthat Il amright. You 
have received and read a letter from that fellow. 
What a proud father his lordship will be when he 
comes to kuuw this!” 

Mrs. Lyell paused, the sneering sinile which gave 
her fave a revolting look giving place to an expres- 
sion of alarm ay she thought it likely that, bad letters 
been exchanyed between the youtlful pair, Griselda 
might have informed Philip~—wiat she had once been 
on the point of telling Aurora—who she was, and why 
she was at Dunhaven. She caught the maiden’s 
arin roughly. 

* Tell me, did you or did you not write anything 
to that young man?” 

Grivel ia’s answet was mild but fall of dignity. 

“ Mrs. Lyell, do you imagine I could forget that T 
am the daughter of Lord Walsingham ?” 

The womau bit ter lip in anger and chagrin. The 
maiden’s words might mean: 

* Oould 1, the daughter of Lord Walsingham, so 
demean myself as to reply to the letter of a nameless 
beggar like Philip Monteith ?” 

Or they might imply: 

“ How dare you, Mrs. Lyell, presume to question 
me, the daughter of Lord Walsingham ?” 
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“ Answer me yes or no, did you write so much as a 
word to Philip Monteith 2?” 

Griselda smiled, 

“Since you are so determined to know, I did not.” 

Mrs. Lyell drew a deep inspiration. This answer 
gave her infinite relief. She felt assured that Gri- 
selda had not revealed her story to any one. 

“That is wise,” she said. “I am glad you did not 
write to him. He is much too fine a gentleman al- 
ready.” 

After a moment's pause she continued : 

“Come now, you look so pale that I know you feel 
ill; go in and lie down while I watch this man’s 
movements. If you were my own child I couldn’t 
feel more for you than I do. If I get irritated and 
scold sometimes it is because I love you, and I am 
anxious to serve Lord Walsingham, as well as to do 
what is best for yeurself. But what was in the letter 
Mr. Monteith sent? Tell me, my dear.” 

Griselda’s only answer was a deep-drawn sigh. 

Just then the dark, cloaked oarsman, whose boat 
was now silently floating on the waves but a short 
distance from the base of the cliff, began singing in a 
jeep, melodious voice an Italian love song, in which 
the impatient lover urges his mistress to flee from the 
tyrant who holds her in thrall toa home where love 
and joy and honour await her. 

“ Who can that man be?” mused Griselda, and she 
spoke her thoughts aloud. 

“ Either a fool or a knave, you may depend.” said 
Mrs, Lyell, quickly and with asperity. “ Heis either 
‘a love with you— at first sight it must be, since you 
do not know him—or has a motive for wishing to ap- 
pear so. I shall] lock you in now, and run down to 
she cottage and see what they know of him.” 

Mrs. Lyell left the balcony and crossed the boudoir 
with nervous, unequal steps, and, only pausing to lock 
she door behind her, hurried down the winding stair- 
case to the vestibule at the foot of the tower, and 
shence through a broad paved passage-way to the 
apen court, where she found Brian. 

A malicious gleam shot from his lurid eyes as he 
tisteue.: to what his mistress told him, and prepared 
to follow her. 

Having failed to elicit anything at the cottage, 
Mrs. Lyell cautiously crept down to the beach, where 
she found Brian crouching behind a great boulder, 
snd listening intently for the sound of a boat. Mrs. 
Lyell seated herself upon a log, at a@ short distance 
‘rom Brian, and the two waited in silence for the 
soming of the unknown, but they waited iu vain. 

“What are you going to do with him when he 
Joes come? I have made you understand, I think, 
shat this man, whoever he is, is in my way!” whis- 
pered Mrs. Lyell, hoarsely. 

For answer the burly ruffian drew from his bosom 
tknife, which glittered brightly in the starlight, and, 
whirling it in a circle over his head, he brought it 
jown swiltly through the air. Making a hurried 
grimace, he hid it again in his bosom, and hissed ra- 
iber than spoke; 

“That's what I'll do for jist ten pounds extra.” 

“ You shall have them,” auswered she in sepulcbral 
tones, aud shuddered convulsively, 

It was near miduight when Mrs. Lyell arose, shi- 
gering with cold, 

“Come, Brian, we shall gain nothing by waiting 
aere. He has gone off in some other direction.” 

Asshe took her way up the steep, preceded by 
Brian, a dark form glided from the side of the 
ooulder, behind which they bad sat, and creptin a 
stooping posture after the plotiing pair. 

He was so near them when they passed thronch 
the wicket that he could hear their low-spoken words. 
He smiled placidly when they spoke of himself, and 
shrugged bis broad shuulders in coutempt at Brian’s 
pantomimic assassivation, 

The wicket was left uvlocked, and the stranger fol- 
towed through it and across the courtyard. Moving 
with cautious steps, he reached the great door through 
which Mrs. Lyell and Briau had disappeared Pass - 
ing the door, be hurried along the passage, guided by 
the voices of the pair, who were still couversivg ear- 

aestly. ‘Thus he reached the vestibule at the foot of 
Lady Cracow’s tower. He paused not to think, but 
swiftly mounted the stairs 

When he gained the lauding upon the floor on 
which Lady Cracow's suite was situate] he was gra- 
tified to see, by the aid of alamp which huug from 
the ceiling, the couple be had foil wed standing at a 
dittle distance, with their backs towurds Lin. They 
were still couversing in low tuves 

“ We can do vothing to-night,’ he heard Mrs Lyell 


gay. “Goto bed Briau, aud to-morrow, I dare pro- 
mise, you will fiud a chance to earu your teu pounds 
The fellow will be round with more love sopgs aud 
it will be your own fault if they are vot his Jast.” 


Theu ber voice fell to a whi-per, aud tbe wan on 
the landing beard vo more; but this is what Mie. 
Lyell wi nt on to say: 


dungeons. That fellow may bring force sufficient to 
get into the castle in spite of us. If he do, he must 
not find her there. You remember the trap-door we 
discovered the other day in the tapestried chamber? 
She can go below through that. It was made ou pur- 
pose for our use.” 

She turned round abruptly. The stranger, who, as 
the reader has guessed, is the Dark Unknown, had 
barely time to secrete himself behind a rude statue of 
the old chief Glenarland before Mrs. Lyell had re- 
turned to the landing. She did not descend the 
stairs, however, but turned aside and paused before a 
door of polished oak, and, taking a bunch of keys from 
her socket she proceeded to fit one in the lock. 

The unknown watched her from his hiding-place 
with a sinister visage. He was so near her that had he 
chosen he could have touched her with his hand. 

She opened the door and passed within the room 
and out of his sight. He listened, expecting to hear 
ber relock the door, but the sound did not come. 

Mrs. Lyell had no fears of the fair prisoner's try- 
ing to escape while she was in the room. 

Assuring himself that the door was not locked by 
cautiously trying it, the stranger waited several mi- 
nutes that he might convince himself from the sound 
of voices that she whom he sought was confined in 
that room. 

At length he heard talking—one voice sounding 
harsh and discordant, an@ this, though he heard not 
a word uttered, he recognised as Mrs. Lyell’s. The 
other voice he now heard for the first time, and it fell 
in soft cadences upon his ear. 

The voices were evidently coming nearer, The 
beautiful girl be had seen upon the balcouy had pro- 
bably, be thought, been in an inner room when Mrs. 
Lyell entered. This was the fact. Griselda had 
thrown herself without undressing upon a divan in 
the luxurious dressing-room and had fallen asleep. 

By pushing the door slightly ajar the man could 
now hear what was being said. 

“Such a time as I have had to-night!” ejaculated 
Mrs, Lyell. “ What a monstrous falsehood that was 
Mr. Monteith wrote you!—that is if he wrote that 
this mysterious man, in long cloak and peaked hat, 
who is hanging about here, is your friend. Why, my 
dear, he is an officer of the law, which, in the eyes of 
the world, you have outraged. He foolishly expects 
tw entice you from the castle by one means or an- 
other.” 

Mrs. Lyell paused and awkwardly twisted the fringe 
of her shawl, which she still wore. 

“ Youare not safe here,” she continued. “ This man 
may take you off to-morrow.” 

She paused again. When next she spoke it was in 
a slightly mocking tone. 

“ My lady of tho castle bas no kilted retainers to 
defeud her. What will she do?” 

“She will go with tho stranger,” answered the 
beautiful girl, calmly. “1 am not afraid to go. 1 am in- 
nocent— entirely innocent, though once! thought, from 
what you said about my running like one wild from 
the landau where my friends were, that 1 might, under 
the influence of some powerful drug, such as 1 saw 
the men who robbed us administer to my companions, 
bave done——” 

“Go on and finish the sentence—you might have 
murdered Lady Alloway,” 

“T thought so once,” said the young girl, sadly ; 
“ now lam sure I could not have done it. Papa cannot 
blame me if 1 go quietly with this map, though it be 
tomy doom. J have obeyed my father—have done 
just as he thought best; now 1 shall quietly submit 
to my fate.” 

“ You will do no such thing,” repliod Mrs, Lyell, 
sharply. “1 remember Lord Walsingbam's wishes— 
yes, positive commauds—whether his dutiful daugh- 
ter does so or not 1 see no other way, but to-morrow 
you must go, bright and early, into ove of the rooms 
under the castle” 

“Into a dungeoal Oh, Mrs. Lyell, has it come to 
that?” 

Griselda sank down upon a lounge, and clasped 
lee hands io ao attitude of despair. She did not 
speak. The woe that was surging over her prevented 
all utterance. Mrs. Lyell was watching her with 
curling lip. She had her back to the door, facing 
which Griselda sat when it opeoed noiselessly, and 
tbe Dark Unknown glided into the room. Notivg 
the change which swept over Griselda’s face, Mrs. 
Lyell turned to learn ite cause, and ber eyes were 
boldly met by the gray. piercing orbs of the intruder 

Quick as though! ebe darted towards the door, in- 
tevdipg, doubtless to ehout to Brian, who bad gone 
away to bed. But the man stepped quietly backward 
with an aggravating smile. aud locked the door Mrs 
Lyell having Jelt the key inthe lock. He dropped 
tbe keys 10 bia pocket, aad, folding bis arms over his 
awple chest, and bowing with studied politeness to 


epeaktohim This she seemed disinclined to do. 





“Jn the weaptiwe Griselda must go into one of the 


The long silence at Jength grew irksome to ber 


Griselda, be turned avd waited for Mrs. Lyell to |, 


and she tried to speak, to demand of the stranger why 
he was there; but her ashy lips refused to move, 
This man she felt assured knew the whole of her 
guilty plot. How soon would it all be revealed to 
Griselda ? 

She was standing in deep thought. Suddenly she 
plunged her hand deep into the pocket of her dress 
and clutched nervously a bunch of rusty keys—thg 
keys which not long before had opened the doors to 
Griselda. Before the stranger could comprehend her 
intentions and arrest her movements, the door was 
swung open and Mrs. Lyell, putting ber head ou 
into the dimly lighted passage, was calling loudly to 
Brian, and ere the astonished man could decide upon 
a course of action Brian bounded into the room, de- 
manding, excitedly : 

“ What’s up?” 

Mrs. Lyell pointed with her finger toward the in- 
truder, Like an infuriated beast Brian sprang for. 
ward. His arms were stretched out and his fingers 
extended, each one curving slightly, as though they 
were about to grasp the stranger's neck. They were 
not permitted to fasten there, but, instead, were quick|y 
quivering from the effects of a blow from the Dark 
Unknown, which had sent their owner to lie like» 
seuseless log upon the floor. 

The unknown laughed mockingly and gave Mrs 
Lyell a withering glance. 

“ Now, woman—I may as well call you Mrs. Lyell, 
just to show you that I am not more ignorant of your 
name than am of some other things—I am dread- 
fully hungry. So, if you please, bring here the best 
the castle affords.” 

Mrs, Lyell arose quickly from the seat she hai 
fallen into, a strange light burning in her eyes. 

Who could tell, she asked herself, but what she, a 
woman, could do more to get this dangerous man out 
of the way than Brian, with all his boasted great 
strength ? 

“You may have something, if you have a mind to 
go where it is; if not, you wili have to go hungry.” 

“ How am I to know where to find it ?” 

“Ican go and show you the way, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Lyell, inwardly delighted, “ though little thanks 
you will give me if I do.” 

“Ohb!’’ replied the stranger, in an off-hand man- 
ner, “ I can pay you well for your supper and your 
trouble. A lady of my acquaintance helped me toa 
vory heavy purse the other day. A very generous 
lady she is, but then what are a few hundred pounds 
to her, sole daughter and heiress to one of the weal- 
thiest aristocrats in three counties ?” 

The stranger looked steadily and meaningly at 
Mrs. Lyell as he spoke, and smiled to see how pale 
she turned at his words. 

“Now, if you are ready, I will go and have my 
supper ; then I have a word to say to this lady. /f 
this hideous man como to while 1 am away, he will 
feel more like crawling off to his bed than waiting to 
come to fisticuffs with me again, I imagine. but 
stop—l1 will just drag him into the passage and lock 
the door. I have no notion of leaving him to wriug 
this lady's neck as ho wished to do mine.” 

Suiting the action to his words, the Dark Unknown 
seized Brian by his heels, and dragged him outside 
the door of the boudoir, aud again he locked tie 
door, keeping the koys as before. Then, turning to 
follow Mrs. Lyell, he said, with a dry smile: 

* We—that is, I—can afford to let this handsome 
servant Of yours recover his wits at his leisure.” 

She led him on, through passage after passage, 
until a room, adorned with faded tapestry in blue aud 
gold was reached. This bad been the state-room or 
council chamber of the Glenarlands in the days of 
their glory. 

The Dark Unknown paused to gaze about the roow. 
He looked upward in admiration at the lofty graived 
ceiling, and down at the rich mosaic floor. 

“ This was a grandroom once. What a fine thing 
it must have been to be the chief of a powerful clan 
in those old days. How I should have liked it.” 

She looked up with a smile, saying : 

“Come into the next room now, and have some- 
thing to eat; we have some rare old wine. It will 
do you good. But first 1 would like you to step this 
way. From this window you have a good view of 
the tower where Roderic, elder son of the third 
Glenarland, received his death wound from an arrow, 
when the castle was besieged by the Macdonalds.” 

She went, as she spoke, to the high window, but 
the stranger as he followed manifested little interest 
in tbe fate of young Roderic. 

“ There, do you see the stone which is painted 
black vpon the battlement? That is where he fell. 
His father had the stone painted to keep his death 
ia memory, that his heart might never soften to- 
wards the Macdonalds. His descendants have kept 
it in colour ever since.” 

They were standing together in the window as she 





spoke. When she bad finished speaking she stepped 
aside, and bebind bim, quickly. eared 
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Pressing her foot upon a small knob on the floor, 
and near the wall, she held her breath in suspense. 
The knob yielded to the pressure, and immediately 
the square of mosaic upon which the man was stand- 
ing sank beneath him. He threw out his arms to 
save himself, but the effort. helped him not. Down, 
down he went with a fearful shriek, which pealed 
through the old rooms with terrible emphasis. The 
square of mosaic rose to its place again. All was 
silent now as the grave, and Mrs. Lyell, shuddering, 
fearing to look behind her, fled from the room. En- 
countering Brian, she said: 

“You are a coward, Brian. You have a chicken's 
heart to let that man knock you down as he did! 
You, almost a giant, and without so much as giving 
him a tap to remember you by. But I have done for 
him—I, a woman, Brian, have done what you had 
neither the courage nor the wit to attempt. If that 
fellow who calle himself the Dark Unknown is alive 
at this moment he is perhaps exploring the circular 
dungeon under the tapestried chamber. What fall 
he mast have had! I shall go there to-morrow and 
find him, it may be, curled all in a heap, with a bro- 
ken neck! Dead or alive he shall not leave the dun- 
geon. Everything is working right after all. Philip 
has gone—back to Edinburgh, I suppose—and I shall 
soon—~"_. 

She did not stop to finish the sentence, but, open- 
ing the ponderous door, entered the boudoir where 
Griselda, pale and anguished, still sat. 

Griselda arose when Mrs. Lyell entered the room, 
but sat down again in a spiritless manner when she 
saw that she returned alone, 

“Where is he, Mrs. Lyell—the officer, if he. is 
one?” 

“ He has made up his mind that he will not see you 
to-night,” replied Mrs. Lyell, with covert meaning. 

“Shall I see bim in the morning? He may be 
some friend of papa’s, who has sent him with a mes- 
sage which he thought it best not to write.” 

Mrs. Lyell had turned to go. Now her face flushed 
angrily as she said: 

“If 1 think proper to allow this man an‘interview 
with you, I shall do so; if mot, you may be sure I 
shall not.” 

Then she marched out of the room, having once 
more locked the door, and retired to her own chamber, 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
Women are soft, mild, pitiful and flexible ; 
Thou—stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 
8 Henry VI. 

Wuewn Lord Walsingham came upon Lady Valeria, 
with Toby Goodhue struggling in her grasp, he 
looked with blank wonder into her flushed face. She 
quickly released the boy, and he reeled back and fell 
upon the grass, oversetting in his descent a beautiful 
cactus, in flower, at which the gardener scowled darkly. 

Lady Valeria took her cue from this accident, She 
had been pondering in her mind for some plausible 
pretext for her conduct towards the boy. She shot 
at him a quick glance, which he interpreted to mean: 

“You keep silent; or, if you speak, assent to 
everything 1 say.” 

Managing unobserved to break down a magnificent 
Japan lily with her foot, she turned to the earl, say- 
ing: 

“See here, papa,” standing aside and pointing to 
the broken flower ; “‘ see what mischief this rude boy 
has done.” 

“So itis only a flower which has disturbed you 
80? One lily among a hundred, Valeria, is hardly 
worth so much.” 

The earl bent on his daughter a curious, half- 
angry, half-doubtful glance, and she flushed crimson 
again. 

The gardener was not disposed to look at the mat- 
ter at all lightly. 

“ Master Toby, you don't come here again,” he ex- 
claimed. 

_ Toby hung his head and muttered, not at all heed- 
ing Lady Valeria’s warning gesture: 

“I'm coming here to live, That's what I be.” 

_The earl had turned and was walking away, so he 
did not hear the boy’s answer. The gardener heard, 
however, and grew very red in the face and very 
angry. He seized Toby by the shoulder, standing 
Lim npon his feet with a jerk, saying : 

“Come, now. You are ready to go home, I gup- 
a siuce you have done all the mischief you can 

0? 


The boy darted from under his hand, and bounded 
to the side of Lady Valeria, whispering : 

“Send him off; if you don't I'll tell.” 

“ Leave this boy with me awhile, Anderson : I have 
® notion to show him the aquarium. After all, I do 
not believe he meant to trample the flowers. Did 
you, my man ?” 

“No, 1 didn't,” replied Toby, delightedly. 

When they were left together Lady Valeria turned 
‘pon Toby, her black eyes all in a-blaze. 





“Now, boy, what is it you think you know ?” 

“T don’t think it at all, I know it.” 

“ Well, what do you know ?” 

“I know you're Griselda Lyell and not Lady Va- 
lerian, as they call you here,” 

“Well, what will you do abont it ?” 

“Do?” and Toby stretched himself upon tiptoe, 
he felt so suddenly the importance of his knowledge. 
“Why, I'll go straight to the big man up at the 
house and drop a word in his ear.” 

“ What would you do that for? Money?” 

“Not much. I'd do it out of spite, ‘cause you won’t 
put conf’dence enough in me to.own it.” 

“ What if I should own it, as you say?” 

“T'd keep mum as @ mouse, and call you Lady Va- 
lerian like the rest, and make big bows, and say ‘ my 
lady’ faster'n anybody.” 

“ And never tell?” 

“No, never, 's true’s I'm alive.” 

She felt that her cause was desperate. This boy 
must be coaxed or bribed to silence. 

“Very well, then,” and she forced a laugh, “ you 
may make your first bow to Lady Valeria.’’ 

“Oh, my!” shouted Toby, so loud that she had 
to check him. “ Ain’t.it graad, though? You're 
going to have me come here to live, and let me ride 
the black un every other time?” 

‘* No, indeed, Master Toby ; you will go away from 
Silvermere at once, and never come near the place 
again. But see what I will give you to dress you up 
and take you away off to Scotland or Ireland, where 
you can receive an edacation, and grow up to bea 
fine gentleman.” 

Lady Valeria took her purse frem her pocket as 
she spoke, and, sitting down, emptied the contents in 
her lap. 

“Gracious! what a pile of money! 
give it all to me if I go away?” 

Toby’s eyes were riveted on the money. 

“T know a chap in London,” he said, thought- 
fully, “‘ that’s going to Scotland for a tower. Ie has 
got lots of money, and wants a sharp fellow for his 
valet. Do you think L’m big enough for that?” 

“T should think you might answer, if you try.” 

Lady Valeria and Toby talked for a considerable 
time about the future prospects of the latter. When 
at last he went away her purse was in his pocket and 
he had the promise of some day receiving from her 
as a gift a horse equal in every way to the Arabian 
he admired so much. 

It was nearly dark when Lady Valeria returned to 
the house. She went up tho steps muttering: 

“1 must go to my room and rest awhile, then I 
shall pay a visit to my lady mother in her boudoir. 
Lady Walsingham and I are drifting too far apart 
altogether.” 

S.e went to her own boudoir and rested half an 
hour or more on her favourite couch. Then she rang 
for her maid, and after making an elaborate toilette, 
she left the littered dressing-room to Fleming, and 
proceeded to her ladyship’s apartments. 

An hour before, just at the time that Lady Valeria 
was making terms with Toby Goodhue on the lawn, 
the countess had been seated in that samo easy-chair. 
Her still peautifal face was sad, but not gloomy. 

For several days Lady Walsingham had been in a 
tranquil frame of mind, 

She bad been seated there for some time, musing 
sorrowfully, When it bexan to grow dark iu the 
room she arose and rang for her maid, who was tem- 
porarily absent. Presently a servant entered and 
lighted the lamps, going out again as soon as her 
task was completed. But Merton did not come. 

Lady Walsingham arose impatiently, murmuring : 

“Tt is so strange that Merton does not come! She 
is generally so constant in herattention. Something 
must ail her; I will go to her room and see.” 

The countess walked in her stately, preoccupied 
Way across the room to where a deep crimson scarf 
was lying. As the night air, which penetrated 
through the open windows to every part of the house, 
was becoming chill, she threw the scarf over her 
shoulders and left her boadoir. 

Merton's room was reached through a narrow pas- 
sage, which opened from the ante-chamber belonging 
to her iadyship’s suite. 

The door of the maid’s room was open. The 
countess crossed the threshold and ealled her name. 
There was no answer. She was about to turn from 
the room when het roving eyes caught a small por- 
trait which bung, in part concealed by a thick cur- 
tain, ip the farther corner of the room. 

With ber eyes riveted on tbe picture, Lady Wal- 
sinogham glided forward till she stood close before it. 
This portrait was the one which Randal Gabron and 
hia mother bad been surprised into leaving in her 
ladysbip’s boudoir. It will be remembered that the 
waichful Merton bad discovered it and brought it 
away before the countess sawit. A lamp dimly 
buruiog and flickering in the wind, which came ino 
gusts through the window, made the beautiful face on 


And you will 





the canvas seem to change in its expression. Now 
the full, red lips appeared ready to break into smiles, 
now they seemed to part in scorn or derision. The 
eyes, one moment mild and humid, were the next 
blazing with an angry light. The countess gazed on 
the portrait as if fascinated. With her hands inter- 
locked, her willowy form bending forward, her eyes 
still fastened upon the picture, she stood when Merton 
entered the room, 

She uttered an exclamation of surprise, but her 
nistress heard it not. She asked the countess if she 
had rung for her, but she received no reply. Then she 
went to the side of the abstracted woman, and gazed 
with her upon the portrait. At length the countess 
turned away, and, oh, what asad look was in her 
blue eyes. 

“Ts it not mysterious, my lady?” asked Merton. 

“Ts not what mysterious ?” 

“ This likeness of Lady Valeria?” 

“No more a mystery to me than Valeria herself,” 
wasthereply. ‘She is a perpetual riddle to me.” 

Maid and mistress turned about at the same mo- 
ment—turned to meet Lady Valeria, standing, with 
an evil-boding smile, in the door-way. 

Holding out both her white, jewelled hands to the 
countess, she said: 

“I have just been to your room to see you, 
mamma. I was so sorry to find you gone. I do so 
want to have a nice long talk with you.” 

“We will go back at once,” said the countess, list- 
lessly. 

*You look too pale and tired out now, mamma ; 
I should only weary you. In the morning, if you 
feel better, I will come.” 

They had reached the ante-room, and without no- 
ticing Lady Valeria’s pretty speech the countess 
turned into the boudoir, and the other walked away 
briskly and nervously to her own apartments, 

Lady Valeria slept but little that night. She knew 
now (or a certaiaty that the countess entertained some 
vague suspicious of herself—at least, that she re- 
garded her as a “mystery.” How to keep these sus- 
picions from taking a definite shape—more, to pre- 
vent their ever again beiug breathed, however 
vaguely, into the ears of another—was the problem 
over which she puzzled her brain during those long - 
hours of wakefulness. 

She arose the next morning from her sleepless 
pillow with heavy eyes. There was a determined 
air about her, showing that a purpose had been. 
formed. 

That it was an evil, cowardly purpose will shortly 
be seen. 

Before the heavy dew was well dried from the thick,. 
velvety grass ou the lawn Lady Valeria was abroad, 
and with her own hands plucking flowers, and ar- 
ranging a gorgeous bouquet to be presented to Lady 
Walsingham. She placed them in a vase which 
stood upon the mantel of the boudoir. 

“ There, mamma, see ; isn’t that sweet ? I gathered 
the flowers myself. 1 think you will find all your 
favourites among them,” 

The countess was sitting with folded hands near 
the oriel window. She glanced with a wan smile at 
the flowers as Lady Vaveria called her attention to 
them, then turned wearily and looked out of the 
window. 

Lady Valeria was still bending over the vase, ap- 
parently intent upon a more artistic arrangement of 
the flowers, But that was far from being her object. 
Casting a furtive glance at the statue-like figure in 
the window, she drew from her bosoma tiny phial— 
the mate to the onv from which the poisonous drops 
meaut for Leonard Graftou had been poured—and 
carelully, yet with trembling fingers, emptied one 
crystal drop into the water contained in the vase. 
With strangely gleaming eyes she replaced the phial 
iu her busow, theu the guilty girl drew a low stool to 
the feet of her ladyship and sat down upon it, looking 
up into the careworn face as sweetly, as innocently, 
as though murder was uot in her heart. 

But a pair of bright, staring eyes ad peored at the 
pretended dauzhter from behind the half-open door 
of the dressing-room, aud Merton's face had turned 
white with horror as she caught the baleful glitter of 
the dark eyes and realised the sickening fact that 
the beautiful girl was seeking the life of the countess 
—ber mother! 

Merton remained, shaking m every limb, in the 
dressing-room until after sue beard Lady Valeria, 
who bad tried ia vain to inspire the countess with 
interest in her floral offering, leave the boudoir. 
Then she went straight to the vase of flowers, threw 
the water out of the window, rinsed the stems and 
the vase, and, filling the vase with fresh water, she 
replaced the flowers in it, and returned it to its place 
on the mantel. 

“] must watch my lady's daughter now with an 
eagle's eye,” said she to herself. “She will be here 
every day to put poison io the vase. She does not 
mean her ladyship shall die suddenly, but gradually. 
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She will expect her to sink day by day. and finally 
d. op away, and ne one be able to tell what ailed her.” 
She resolved to be doubly vigilant in future. She 
bad not alone Lady Walsingham’s vagaries to contend 
with, but she must cont’nually keep her thong!ts in- 
tent upon circumventing her supposed daughter. 
(To be continued.) 





THE LAW ABOUT SWANS. 

Tre hooper, or wild swan, may be immediately 
distinguished from other species of swans by the 
character of its head; for, while the mute or com, 
mon tame swan bas an orange beak, with the peculiar 
tuberele or knob on the upper part of the beak, 
where it joins the feathers of the head, the hooper's 
head is without that peculiarity, and the beak is 
of a yellow colour, and becomes black towards the 
point. Besides this differenee im appearanee, the 
organ of voice willindicate the wild swan,and ought 
to be a eure guide to the sportsman. 

The mute or tame swans kept in the rivers of this 
country are all the property of the Crown, or some 
private individuals, or of some eovporate bodies, such 
as the mayors and corporations of large cities, and 
the London companies. They used, in former times, 
tob proteeted bya veryharsh law, for it was afelony 
to kill one, punishable by death. And even now 
they are the subject of larceny in public rivers, if 
they are properly marked, and in private rivers or 
lakes, even if unmarked. But it is not every ane 
who has the right to keep swans of his own ona 
public river. It is a privilege granted by royal 
charter to the owner of land, and the title to the 
grant descends with the Jand to his heirs or devisees, 
kvery person who possesses the privilege has a 
peenjiar mark, which is specifiedon the charter, and 
he claims the right of keeping swans by virtue of 
bis swan mark. 

The right of keeping swans in private waters is 
not restricted to those only who have a grant of a 
swan mark, but those who do so must take care that 
the birds do not wander on other people’s property ; 
for, if they are canght or killed by any one on pro- 
perty where such person hasa right to shoot the 
owner will have no right to prosecute him erimi- 
nally. There are, then, birds, ferz natura, of which 
larceny cannot be committed. The true owner, we 
apprehend, cannot even recover in damages by civil 
action the value of a bird so killed, unless, perhaps, 
he ean prove its identity by some indisputable evi- 
dence. 

Sometimes, though very rarely, the Crown, in- 
stead of granting a awan mark, has conferred a atill 
greater privilege—namely, a right (within a certain 
district) of seizing white swans not inarked, This 
right is called a game of swans. ‘Thus the Abbot 
of Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire, hada game of swans 
in the estuary formed by the Isle of Portland and 
the Chesil Bank. ‘Lhe privilege of swan .mark, or 
game of swans, was in the time of Edward IV., 
1483, restricted to the king’s gons, and those only 
who possessed a freehold of the clear yearly value 
of five marks. 

—_—INX=> 
AMY ROBSART. 
By BracesripGe Wenyne. 
Author of “ Heart's Content,” “ Evander,” §c., $e. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


Tam in blood 
Stepp'd in so far that, should { wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er. 


THe frightful event which had just taken place 


outside the apartments of the countess, and her éx- 
treme terror and dismay, presented an awful contrast 
to the spleudid furniture and the happy repose which 
it was iutended she should, and actaally did, enjoy 
when she firat came to Cunnor., 

Ou a table was an instrument of organs regals, and 
virgivals, covered with crimsou velvet and yarnished 


with guld lace, which her dainty hands ha! loved to 
touch iv the delightful days of her early married life. 

Io his haste the unfortunate Dick Whistler had 
overturned a chess-board of ebony, with chequers of 
crystal and other stones inlaid with silver, ornamented 
with bears and ragged staves and cinqueforls of silver. 
The meu, which were also of silver, set with precious 
stoves—one sort in silver (white), the other in gold 
—lay seattered in confusion on the ground, aud their 
case, gilded and lined with green cottou. was in a 
broken heap at the foot of the tabie ou which they 
had been resting. 

A great brazen candlestick hung ia the ceiling, 
very fair aud curivusly wrought, says the chronicler, 
with twenty branches and eleveu wings for tuespread 
eagle on which they rested; tweuiy saucers, or 
caudle-cups, were in the sockets, sapported by images 
in brass of meu and wowmen, very finely and artisti- 
cally done, 

ladeed, Leicester had, for his countess's sake, re- 


produced at Cumnor the magnificence of his castle, 

and it scarcely lies in one’s power to exaggerate the 

lavish style of expense which characterised the 

princely ornamentation of Kenilworth, 

When Whistler disappeared, with that horrible cry 
which chilled her to the very marrow of her bones, 

sho felt sure that he had fallen into some’ terrible 
trap intended for herself, and Amy waited, scarcely 
daring to breathe, to see what would be the next act 
in the tragie drama in which her cruel fate obliged 
ler to take so prominent a part. 

In fact, Whistler had fallen u victim to the mode of 
death which Sir Richard Varney had designed for 
the countess, When ghe fancied she heard a noise 
outside the room while Whistler was talking to ber, 

she was not deceived by her imagination, as he had 
unhappily persuaded her, It was not the wind with- 
out which had produced the sound that disturbed aod 
alarmed her, Varney had crept silently upstairs and 

drawn back the bolts of the trap, so that the first 
person who stepped upon it must of necessity fall 

into the pit below. His anticipations were strangely 
falsified, for the one he wished to destroy had beon 
saved by a most extraordinary accident. 

Hidden in @ secure corner, he watched the effect 
of his manceuvre, and, hearing Whistler cry and 
moan, he knew not what to think, until] he was as- 
sured that Amy had by being startled at 
several shrieks which she, recovering herself, uttered 
one after the other. 

“Something has gone wrong! Now the evil one 
be my friend!” he muttered. “That should have 
been Dick Whistler's voice. Yet, what should he do, 
up there? Is it possible he wished to betray me and 
make terms with her? Tf so 1 am well: rid of him. 
Suppose she were found stabbed to the heart. Who 
could say I did it? Would not the crime be attri- 

bated to Whistler? and he cannot como back from 
the grave to contradict my word, I will goto her. All 
is dark at present, but [ must clear up this mystery, 

or go mad |" 

He accordingly rushed into what wag called Lady 
Dudley's chamber, bearing 4 small lamp in his haud, 
aud taking care to jump lightly over the awful chasm 
which yawned at lis feet,as he approached the thres- 
bold. 

Amy was leaning with her back ageinst the wall, 
her eyes almost starting from her head, her cheeks 
blanched, ter lips parted and livid, exhibiting every 
symptom of extreme terror, She ceased to shrick on 
seeing Varney, whose hated presence inspired her 
with fresh terror. A new dread now assailed her, 
\fer cries would probably sunmon Janet to her as- 
sistance, and any ono who hecdlessly approached the 
room would disappear in the abyss which had en- 
gulfed Dick Whistler. 

Drawing from ker bosom the poniard which Janet 
had provided her with, she exclaimed, resolutely: 

“1 will not die tamvly! Beware, Sir Richard Var- 
ney; lam armed, aud even a puny weapon like this 
cxn be formidable in the bands of @ desperate 
woman!” . 

He had drawn his sword, but drew back before her 
resolute bearing, and she, seizing the opportunity, 
darted past lim, leapt the pit, and ran bliadly down 
the dark corridor. 

Varney was.alter her, with the speed of ligltuing, 
Ho shortened his sword, and held it in his hand to 
run her threugh with it as soon ashe might overtake 
ler. Fierce hatred and an utter disregard af conse- 
quences had now taken bold of him. He had but one 
fixed idea in his head, aud that was to kill Amy, 
whatever the cost of the dread deed might be, She, 
at least, should go, and he would risk the couse- 
quences, relying upon his influence with the Earl of 
Leicester tu escape the chastisoment which the law 
would mete out to him ag the result of bis wicked- 
ness, He was like a gambler who risks all upon the 
hazard of a die. Awy living represented ruin, dia- 
grace, and utter failure of ambitious hopes, Amy 
dead opened the door of advancement to the highest 
offices in the state. 

Scarcely knowing in which direction she was 
going, the countess ran into the room iu which Aun- 
thony Foster was sitting, brooding over the course 
of events aud congratulatiug himself upon baving 
locked Lis daughter in her chamber so that no barin 
could befall her, if Varuey should attempt to entrap 
bis prisoner. 


“What danger threateng you, madam?” asked 
Foster, trembling from head to foot. 

There needed no‘answer. 

Almost at the same moment Sir Richard Varney 
ran into the room like a raveniag wolf, his sword 
still in his hand, his attire in disorder, his face 
breathing the purpose which brought him there. 

“ Stand o’ one side, i’ Heaven's name, or I ehall do 
you an injary,” cried Varney, hulting suddenly. 
Now it was that Foster’s character shone brightest. 
Bad as the man had been throughout his career, and 
there was no doubt that he was @ time-server, a per- 
vurt, and what Macaulay calls a * trimmer,” he would 
not see a crime committed before bis eyes. Amy's 
appeal, too, had touched him in a sensitive part. The 
words “As you love your’ dauvhter, save me” went 
to his heart. He did-love his daughter ; he was not 
entirely Varney’s slave. The man’s whole soul was 
not taken up with his love for money and this world’s 
goods; in fact, there was an under-ourrent of benofi- 
cent feeling in the old man’s composition, and at this 
juncture it bad power to sway the evil which bad for 
so long been dominant. 

Bising and standing before the eonn tess, his vene- 
rable form, his flowing hair tinged with silver, and 
his aspect generally forbidding the contemplated out- 
rage, he raised his arm, aud, waving the intruder 
back, exclaimed : 

“Speak not in Heaven's name, Sir Richard Varney, 
for no deed of blood could be so conntenanced. The 
lady has sought shelter ia my very arme, ae it were. 
You shall not harm her, unless throngh my body.” 
With that he threw his arms around her, ehe still 
kneeling at his feet. 

“ Dotard!" cried Varney, ‘Have you taken leave 
of what little sense I gave you credit fur possessing ? 
What means this fatuous policy? Staud back, I say, 
or, by Heaven, my sword shall taste your blood as 
well as hers !” 

“Tcaro not. A man can but die once,” rejoined 
Anthony Foster. “I know that I shoald goto the 
grave with all my imperfections on my head: I have 
not acted aright. It is said to the righteous man: 
‘ Arise, walk through the Jand, in the length of it 
and in the breadth of it, for 1 will give it unto thee,’ 
But I have given myself up unte double-dealing. 
Many a time bave I thought that it were better for 
me that a millstone were hanged about my neck than 
that I should serve‘such as thee, Richard Varney.” 

“ Peace,” exclaime| Varney, mad with impatience. 
“The evil one can always quote scripture to serve 
his purpose. Stand o’ one side, I say, or your blood 
will be on your own head.” 

Still Anthony Foster did not move, and Amy clung 
to him as a drowning sailor to a p'ank. 

“What is the woman to you, idiot ?” continued 
Varney, who hesitated to kill bis old associate, * De 
you expect reward or advancement from her? I tell 
you that my patron will esteem what lam now doing 
a glorious deed. I have instractions for it, maa. 
Dost doubt my word?” 

“IT have bad reasons to do so before now,” replied 
Foster; “ yet that sways me but little. The laws 
of hospitality among the rudest nations dictate the 
course I am now pirsuing. The lady claims my pro- 
tection, and she sball have it. ‘Let every mau be 
fully persuaded in his own mind,’ If she ig your 
enemy, forgive her—spare her life. Is it not written 
‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him, and if he thirst, 
give him drink?’ ‘Take heed, take heed; he that 
thinketh he standeth may fall.” 

“You shall fall, idiot!” auswered Varney, whose 
patience was exhausted, 

With that he rushed upon him with his sword. 
Foster was unarmed aud could make no effectual re- 
sistance. The first thrust went through hiy doublet 
and inflicted no serivus injury. Varney drew back 
bis rapier, and was preparing to lunge a@ second time, 
when he was seized from behind, his eword wrenched 
violently from his grasp, and himself thrown forcibly 
te the ground, where he lay powerless ig the grasp 
of two streng men. 





CHAPTER XUV, 


With equal pace, impartial Fate, - 
Knocks at the palace, as the cot gate. 
Sir RicharD VARNEY was astounded to find that 
his assailants were Tresillian and Barfoot, 





So absorbed was he that he heard nothing of the 
turmoil which was taking place iu another part of 
the house, but he was roused from his abstraction 
by the eutrauee of Amy, her lovely face distorted 
with fear, ber haie flyiug wildly belind her back, a 
dagger iu her haud, aud her whole appearance more 
resembling that of @ mauiac escaped from an asylum 
than a ratioual being. 

“Help, help! Save me, I conjure you!” she cried, 


To explain their presence we must state that Janet 
; had succeeded in escapiug from her bedroom by 
| moans of the window, and, actiug upon the conver- 

sation which had taken place between her aud the 
countess, she hastened to release the prisonera who 
were confined in the ill-secured vault, 

They, heariug Amy’s cries, rushed ia the direction 
from which they proceeded, and-arrived in time to 
effect an opportune rescue, for in another justavt n0- 
thing could bave saved the unbappy lady, Varvey’s 





throwing hecself at nis feet. “ My life is in dauger, 
You aro a father. Ags you love your daughter, save 





nie, save nie |” 


| sword being within an iueh of her heart, avd An- 
| thony Foster presenting no effectna! shield against 
| his murderous intent. 
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Now that the immediate danger seemed over, the 
strength which had enabled the countess to bear up 
so long entirely deserted her; she became very pale, 
and, staggering, would have fallen to the ground had 
not Tresillian and Janet gone to her assistance, 

Anthony Foster was a passive spectator of this 
exciting scene. He was like one petrified with amaze- 
ment and dubious expectation, but his eyes brightened 
when he was assured of Amy's safety, and he gave 
vent to a sigh of relief when he saw Janet and Tre- 
sillian tenderly caring for the fainting girl. 

Varney was not slow to take advantage of the op- 
portunity which Tresillian’s leaving him presented, 
and, from lying motionless, as if exhausted, he took 
the initiative and assumed the offensive. A quick 
movement sufficed to throw Barfoot baek against tle 
wall; the sword which Tresillian had dropped in his 
anxiety to render aid to the countess lay at his feet 
in tempting proximity. Bending down, he possessed 
himself of it, and, before Tresillian. wagaware of what 
had happened, he rushed forward end made lunge 
in his direction. 

It was difficult to say whether he intended to in- 
jure the Cornish gentleman or his inwensible charge, 
but he would infallibly bave done mischief to one 
or both had not Barfoot, who had recovered himsetf, 
interposed his body, receiving the thrust ia his left 
arm, and falling backwards with @ groan. 

At the same moment Tresillian varned round and 
possessed himself of the falling man’seword, while 
Anthony Foster, awakening from his lethargy, opened 
adrawer in the table before him, and took from it a 
large horse-pistel, loaded and primed, which he pre- 
sented and fired at Varney. 

A cloud of smoke filled that of the room, 
through which Foster pried eagerly to see the effect 
of his shot, but when the enveleping vapour rolled 
away there was ne trace of Sir Richard Varney, 
who, it was presumed, seeing the odd were agaiust 
him, had thought it best to effect his excape while he 
might. At all events he was gone. Barivot lay on 
the floor badly wounded and groaming dismally. 
Janet still bent over the countess, whose extreme pal- 
lor gave her the appearance of a cor Tresillian 
stou.|, sword in band, as if awaiting the attack of an 
enemy, Anthony Foster grasped his discharged 
pistol, and seemed puzzled to know what had actually 
occurr.d, ' 

A moment afterwards the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
clattering over tive stones of the courtyard was heard, 
and I'resillian exclaimed : 

“There he goes. He has escaped. It matters 
little. for though he bas not this time met the fate he 
so richly deserves, the penalty of his crimes will 
oveitake him sooner or later. The lady's life is safe, 
and after this crowning outrage 1 will take care that 
it is uot again in jeopardy,” 

“I, too. sincerely rejoice that it should be so,” re- 
turned Authony Foster, laying down the pistol, which 
had an odd and bizarre appearance in the hauds of a 
man like himself, so demure of manner, so even aud 
soft spoken in speech, so precise in dress. “ Though 
you have received but sorry treatment in this my 
poor house, sir, IL trust that you will acquit me of 
auy participation in it, I was in truth aud iu deed 
but the fiet or vassal of Sir Richard Varney, and——” 

“You will have to settle your account with your 
employers; 1 shall demand neue of you,” interrupted 
Tre®illian, “As far as Lam concerned, any offeuce 
you may have committed is conduned by your con- 
duct just now, and the timely help rendered me by 
your daughter. Indeed, your faults are rather of 
Ouissiou than commission. You have erred by follow- 
ing too closely the behests of a bad man, who will, I 
think, find that Lis occupation is gone.’’ 

“ise uo longer in favour with the Earl of Lei- 
Cester, pray you, sir?’ asked Foster, eagerly. 

“Heis not. I paved the way for his downfall by 
@xposiug such a taugled web oj treachery aud deceit 
4s the minds of but few men could couceive. LHe 13 
avery villain, The Earl of Leicester was shockedat 
his villany, which surpassed his belief.” 

“Did be give him warrant for ill-usage to the 
lady ?” continued Foster, looking curiously at Amy 
_ “ile did in a manner,” Tresiliau auswered; “ that 
is to say, Le scarcely kaew what be spoke, for his 
mind was wrought upon by this rogue, who played 
Upon bis fiuer feelings and abused his creduliiy, 
Whea be knew all, be quickly caacelled whatever 
hurvis d order he may have given.” 

Fuster would have plied bum with mors questions 
had not lus auxiety to attead to Awy distoclived 
lresiliag to talk to how. 1t was Foster's wish to 
kuow exactly bow Varuey stood with Leicester, so 
that he stould be able to shape bis owu couree most 
in accordauce with his persowal iuterests If Var- 
hey’s iuflueuce was on the wane, or had already fallea 
below sere, it required liltle intelligerce to suggest 
that he should disavow Varney altogether, and wake 
Lis court to the uulappy countess, whose star ap- 
peared to be in the aseeudaut ouce more. Accord- 





ingly he followed Tresillian to Amy’s side, saying, 
in a tone ef hypocritical commiseration : 

* Poor, dear lady ; her sufferings have been great, 
and to-night she has had a narrow escape from the 
sword of the assassin. Truly, is it a wicked world. 
How long shall the evil flourish? A courtly dame 
and a delicate! How pale, but how beautiful she is! 
Could a face be imagined more worthy to wear a 
coronet? Poor bird! but she bas escaped the snares 
of the fowler—’twas my shot that frighted the vil- 
lain. Ido hope, sir, in making your report to his 
nobleness the Earl of Leicester—that shining light, 
after the queen, in our realu—you will not forget 
to mention my shot, and likewise that my dauglter 
Janet unloosed your bonds, when confined by order 
of this Varney. They that use this world should 
not abuse it, for the fashion of it passeth away.” 

Tresillian paid but little heed to him, being en- 
tirely engrossed with Amy, into whose'cheeks a little 
colour reiurued; her breathing grew stronger, and 
she shook convulsively, as if at the effort she made 
to return to her senses. Janet was bathing her fore- 
head with a piece of tinen, di; ped in some pangeat 
essence which was an excellvot restorative. 

“ke wonders me to thiuk, sir, where that same 
hulking and roystering fellow, Dick Whistler, can 
have got to,” continued Foster. He was oue of 
the ungodly, and dearly loved to abuse the saiats— 
not that 1 am presumpiuons enough to place myself 
in thet categ: Ty, L his language to me savoured 
miveh of the camp the tavern, Bat, the tongue 
cam mo man teme;* i is an full of 


deadly poison ’—so saith the Apostle James. Ah, 
weil! it is a mercy that there is litile Lilood spilt. 
‘ Behold how great a matter @ little fire kindleth.’ 
Even I arose in my might; oor es with 

have 


Timothy, ‘I have fought « good 

fiuished my course, 1 have kept the faith.’ I de 
pray and eatreat you, Master J vesillaan, net to for- 
get in your report that I fired a shot at the rasval 
knight, whieh, had be vot been guarded by the 
fieud his master, must bave killed him. He bas led 
ine into much 1 have been taken astray by 
him ; yet will I forgive him from the bottom of my 
svul, for do we not read iu Peter that ‘charuy shall 
cover the multitude of sins’? “lis in the first epistle, 
sir, and is writ by the same apostie who cut off an ear 
of one of the high priest's servants with a sword. | 
felt fired with the same holy zeal when, marking the 
villain well, I fired at Varney. "Twas a brave-deed, 
though J say it, and he bore a charmed lile, for my 
muzzle covered his heart.” 

Asa matter of fact, the bullct was found the next 
day safely embedded in the ceiling, which fully dis- 
poses of tbe theory that Master Anthony Foster was 
so anxious to establish, that Varney was favoured 
by the fiend, to whom be bad jo all probability bar- 
tered his soul, in rewrn ior temporary prosperity aod 
worldly wealth. 

Barioot, at this yaucture. gave a prolonged groan, 
for he was much hart. Tresilian turned ruund, aud 
exclaimed to Foster: 

“li you would slow your zeal, sir, you migbt do 
so to more advautage by talking less, and ren.iering 
some help to yonder poor wreich who lies groaving 
ou the fluor—you see wy lands are full, aud 1 cannot 
be in two p aces at ouce.” 

“Truly bis conditiun had escaped me,” rejoined 
Foster. “ He is in evil case. 1 will lend him what 
assistance 1 can, thovgh 1 know him not, aud wy 
skill in surgery is vot accounted as much. See what 
he was a short time ago, and how low is he fallen. 
How well said the psalmist * Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow, for thou kuowest not what a day may briug 
forth ’"—nay. I aw wroug; "twas uot the psalmist, we 
have iti the Book of Proverbs—yea, verily, ‘twas 
the wise mau, Solumou. My memory serves me not 
50 well as of yore.” 

“Oh, father!” cried Janet, “are you not ashamed 
to staud there, piliug words upon words as if you 
liad ao audience at the conveuticle while a man’s life 
may be iu dauger thiough the absence of the com- 
wonuest attention? Js that your regard for your fet- 
jow creatures? Do you, sir,” she added, to ‘T'resil- 
liaa, “atteud to Lady Awy, wlo is fast recoveriug, 
aud [ will go to thaail of youe mav.” 

Ta a short time, Jaoot bad, by beudiog over Bar- 
foot, discovered Lig wounds. He bad one thrust 
turough the flesiy part of the arm, aud fle poiat of 
Sie Richard Varusy '» sword Lad pecetrated the side, 
just voderueath the armpit. Whether the wound 
was deep or uct she lad aot safficient skili to tell, 
Lut bec common secse dictated tLe imme-ia'e stop- 
page of the Lemorruage. by tLe aid of bandages, tor 
the poor fellow wag already faiuiicg from loss of 
blocd. 

“There!’ she exclaimed, whilo Barfoct’s eyes 
songht bers geatefally, “1 will place something 
uuder his bead, acd be will rest uatil we cau sead a 
messenger for a leech ” 

“ You bavé done well, my child,” said Foster, who 





had rather impeded her efforts than assisted them by 
his fussy manner. “A wounded body you can hea’, 
but a wounded spirit who can minister to? I wonder 
what has come to thatsame Dick Whistler. He knows 
some of the secrets of mine house; what if he should 
esteem this a fitting time to try to rob me of my 
gold—my hard-earned gold? Not that I have mach 
of it; a mere trifle, and this put by for mine old age, 
sir—for my daughter in fact,” he added as he saw 
Tresillian’s eye fixed upon him. 

This observation gave Tresillian the key to his en- 
tire character, and he rejoined: 

“You are fond of making scriptural quotations, 
Master Foster, and you should know that riches cer- 
tainly make to themselves wings, and fly away as an 
eagle towards heaven. Youare told not to be greedy 
7 wad lucre, because the love of money is the root 

l evil.” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered Foster, trembling with im. 
patience and the anxiety which his newly born fear 
caused him, “I grant you the texte, I would re- 
mind you that the labourer is wor of his hire. 
‘Like master like man,’ they say. Varney I know 
to be an accomplished hie man, Dick 
Whistler, partakes 
known him here in the 
was a boy, and he 


robbing of orchards, he 

from picking and stealing. 

after my few broad pieces; they shall never 
pouch of Dick Whistler.” 

As he repeated this-name the last time, Tresillian 
had lifted Amy into a chair, she being sufficiently re- 
covered to situp. Recognising the mame, Amy re- 
membered all that had happened, and her face was 
lit up with lively interest, though she shuddered as 
she recalled what had happened. 

“1 fear you speak truth ” she said, “ for the 
person whose rpm must be dead by 
this time. Yet I would urge you to inquire into his 
condition. It may be possible to effeet a rescue.” 

“| pray you explain your meaning, madam !” ex- 
claimed Foster. “We kaow that Sie Richard Var- 
ney has fled, but we know nothing of his man. Ler- 
haps your head is not sufficiently clear to compre- 
bend what has taken place ?” 

“Oh, yes,” returned Amy, “I am perfectly clear 
upon the matter,” 

Aud she related how Dick had been to visit her, 
Ofleriug her his services, which she had gladly ac- 
cepted, and how he had fallen through the floor, s@ 
it were, on leaving ber apartment. 

Foster groaned in real anguish of spirit. He saw 
what bad occurred, and blamed himself for init ating 
Varney ivto the mystery of his trap, which he bad 
turved to so fatal an account. 

Committing Amy to the care of Janet, Tresillian 
seized a lathp which stood upon the table, and, bid- 
ding Foster follow him, went cautiously along the 
corridor uutil he came to the yawning gulf, down 
which he peered, shuddering at the awful mauner in 
which Whistler had come by his death. 

* Allis still,” he said, in a low voice. 

At tbe bottom a heap of clothes could be faintly 
distinguished, but the wretched creature hid ceased 
to groan, even if he had done so atall. Probably 
his neck was broken in the fall, The silence of the 
grave reigued supreme. 

“Can nothing be done to get him out of this pit?” 
pursued Tresillian, 

“Nothing that I can think of,” answered Foster. 
“ Probably men with a ladder and ropes might effect 
something ; but he is dead enough. E’en let him 
rest where he is till the morniug. We will then see 
what we can do to recover the body and give it de- 
cent sepulture.” 

“ What devilish ingenuity worked in your head 
when you had this trap made, man?” asked T'resillian. 

“ Nay, Ikuow not. "I'was my device to keep thieves 
from my strovg-box, where I kept what little wealth 
I have amassed, ia yonder room. ‘Hitherto shalt 
thou come,’ thought 1, ‘ but no farther ; here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed,’ I love not the money for 
its own sake, but I have a daughter, Master T'resil- 
lian. 2 would see ber well wed, and eudow her freely 
with this world’s goods. I have had to contend with 
griudiog poverty, aud it likes me not.” 

‘* Lay up treasure for yourself where veilbor moth 
noc rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break through aud 
steal,’” aaid Tresilliao, gravely ; addiug, asif to bim- 
self, “aud this was intended to be her fate!” 

Foster caught the words, and exclaimed, quickly : 

Do me the justice to believe, sir, that I knew not 
what was workiog in Sir Richard Varvey’s brain. He 
did draw my secret forth, as it were, by curious ques- 
tioving. I did bis bidding, for he was my patron; 
to mo he was Alpha and Omega—the beginning aud 
the end.” 

“ Her escape was indeed providential,” continued 
Tresilliau, “No thanks to you, Master Foster; te 
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you we owe but scant gratitude; yet, for your 
daughter's sake, your fault shall be overlooked,” 

“Truly, indexd, can I say with the preacher that 
‘I have seen all the works that are done under the 
sun,’” answered Foster, with au humility real or as- 
sumed, “‘and behold all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.’ ” 

“Tut, tnt!” cried Tresillian, impatiently. “ You 
have a text ever on the tip of your tongue! Remem- 
ber you the Pharisees? Do good, man, and don't talk 
about it; reform your life.” 

“T pray you think of one thing, sir. I shot at the 
villain Varney and caused him to decamp. He pro- 
mised me that if I would serve the Earl of Leicester 
he would convert my leasehold of this old manor 
into copyhold. A word from yon to the earl can do 
it. I pray yeuthink of me, sir.” 

“Go to!” replied Tresillian. “I like not your mer- 
cenary manrer, This is not atime to talk of such 
things. 1 am not in the promising vein. I will 
think of thee—harass me not now, Master Foster.” 

With that he returned to Janet and the countess, 
whom he found sufficiently recovered to sit up and 
talk rationally about all that had happened. Janet 
was now bending over Barfoot with tender solicitude, 
and the smile on his livid lips showed that, though he 
was in great pain, he appreciated her efforts on his 
behalf. 

—— 
CHAPTER XLVI. 
Get place and wealth—if possible. with grace; 
If not, by auy meaus get wealth aud place. e, 

In the meantime Sir Richard Varney travelled as 
sast as the best horse in Master Foster's stable would 
carry him to Kenilworth Castle. 

He was a man of an iron frame and in the full 
vigour of life, but the fatigue of his constant journey- 
ing told upon him at last, and when, in the yet early 
morning, be reached the castle, he was so jaded as 
scarcely to be able to walk without staggering. 

“ All depends upon my speed,” he eaid to himself 
constantly. ‘‘ Leicester's downfall is certain now. 
Tresillian has conquered me, and Amy is safe and 
well under his influence. What he will now do, I can- 
not doubt. He will so work upon Leicester's dor- 
mant virtue, which I but silenced, not extinguished, 
that he wiil acknowledge bis countess. Ha! ha! 
perhaps they will find that they are a day behicd the 
fair. I have myself to save, and 1’) to the quesn at 
once.” 

Without caring to change his travel-stained ap- 
parel, the wily scoundrel entered the castle, and, 
meeting one of the high officials named Curtice, ex- 
claimed : 








(a TRAGEDY.] 


“Give you good morrow, Master Curtice. Canst 
afford me any information how her majesty proposes 
to spend this happy day ?” 

“I do hear there is to bea stag hunt anon,” re- 
joined Curtice, “ and iu the afternoon sundry sports 
will be performed by the mummers in the Pleasaunce. 
To-morrow, as you kaow, the great tilting match is 
to come off. Great preparations are being made for 
the event, and thousands are coming from far and 
near to witness the sport.” 

“Ts her majesty in the banqueting-ball now?” 
continued Varuey. 

‘J believe she takes the air in the Pleasaunce after 
breaking her fast: but surely. Sir Richard, you will 
not venture to present yourself in such a state. Her 
majesty, they say, is ever particular in the matter 
of dress.” 

“Nay. man, I have travelled. This guise befits 
me. It shows the urgent nature of my business with 
the queen, who likes well a diligent servant, 1 pray 
you, where is the bear, our noble master ?” 

“Isaw him but now within the castle. There 
were with him the Earl of Sussex, my Lord Huns- 
don, Sir Walter Raleigh, my Lord of Shrewsbury, 
and——” 

Master Curtice was trying to recall the notabilities 
with whom he bad ecen Leicester for the edification 
of Varney, when, looking up, he saw that Sir Richard, 
in the impatience of his mind, had gone off in the 
midst of his discourse. 

“Hom!” be ejaculated. “This is not proper 
treatment for a high officer of the household. Mark 
how his new dignity inflates him. His vanity be- 
trays him into an abruptoess of manner. It is not 
seemly. He bemeans himself ill.” 

Varney was quickly out of sight, be making bis 
way direct tothe Pleasaunce where the queen was 
said to be walking with ber Jadies. Hia face was 
pale and dirt-begrimed, his eyes swollen and blood- 
shot, his lips compressed, aod the corners of his 
mouth drawn down, betokening great determination 
We have seen such a face at Baden, when agambler, 
having tempted fortune night and day for a week 
past, collects all the valuables be has left, turns them 
into money, and sits Gown with his last stake before 
Lim to try bis luck for the last time. 

Seeicg eo curious a figure coming towards Ler, 
Elizabeth stopped, remarkivg to Lady Rutland: 

“This sbould be a post, wko bag travelled fast 
inland witt :mporiant despaches Ne, ‘tis Sir 
Richard Varney. What wants Le with ue iv such ill 
trim ?” 

Varney approached, and, throwirg himself on ove 
knee, exclaimed: 
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“ Pardon me, gracious madame, for daring to seek. 
your presence in such guise as this. Only my de- 
votion to your throne would have obliged me to do 
so, for | have that for your private ear which no 
threats or blandist:ments shall induce me to keepany. 
looger from your grace.” 

The queen appeared interested at once, and, re. 
questing the ladies of the court to fall back, bade Sir 
Richard rise iu gracious tones, and looked smilingly 
at him as if to eucourage him to proceed. 

He hesitated, beginaiug and breaking off abruptly, 
and then beginning agaio, somewhat in this wise: 

“ The Earl of Leicester, madame—that is to say, 
the so-called Lady Varney—my wife, as they say— 
I would inform your grace—No, no! I will speak— 
though he runs his sword through my body. He iv 
rich and powerful. He has the queen's ear. No mat- 
ter. I'll not be silent. Her majesty shall know all. J 
will trust to her clemency—and yet, should I lose 
my patron——” 

“ Sir Richard,” exclaimed the queen, “I pray you: 
be more succinct. You mouth and mutter until 
grow clouded ourselves.” 

“T havo travelled two days and nights, madame,” 
he answered, “and had scarce any sleep, save what 
1 snatched in the saddle—and events prey upon my 
mind. 1 have deceived your majesty, but I only 
obeyed the orders of another throughout.” 

‘And this other, sir? His name, please you?” 
asked Elizabeth, with a calmness which showed that 
a storm was brewing. 

“I pray your majesty to be lenient with me, and 
remember that [ have, as [ ventured to say just now, 
been the servant throughout this business,” replied’ 
Varney. 

*’Sdeath, sir! We shall Jose all patience!” cried 
Elizabeth, angrily. “Of whom do you speak?” 

“Of the Eari of Leicester, madame,” Varney an- 
swered, looking steadily at her majesty. 

* Now, we'll warrant us, ’tis some tale about this 
daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart with which you come 
to oppress our royal ears,” exclaimed the queen; 
“and we assore thee, Sir Richard Varney, that thy 
knighthood shall not save thee from punishment if 
you traduce your noble master. Wethought we bad 
done withthe woman. Be careful, sir. how you dare 
to mention ber name in the same breath as that of the 
lord of this castle.” 

A faint smile came to Varney's thin, pale lips. 

“JT pray your majesty to bear me patiently for a 
few minutes,” be said. 

“ Proceed—we listen—you have our ear,” replied 
Elizabeth. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR oF 


“The Unloved Wife,” “‘ The Curse of Everleigh,” §c. 
——<——— 
CHAPTER IIt. 
Go, when the hunter's hand has wrung 
From forest-cave her shrieking young, 
And calm the lonely lioness: 
But soothe not—mock not my distress. Byvon, 

WueEn the young man got back to bis lodgings he 
found Royce there waiting for him, and the girl, not 
being plain by nature, had made herself really hand- 
some with some of the money Madame Revere had 
given her. Presumptuous as it might seem, Royce 
had lost her heart to this handsome boy, whose youth 
and bashfulness had stood between him and all 
women save his mother and sister till now. 

She had procured a new black dregs, and her gloves 
and shoes fitted her so well that it was easy to see 
Royce had some of the instincts of a lady. 

Her hair, which was really rich and abundant, 
was arranged so as to set off to advantage her red 
checks and bright dark eyes. 

Salaris, however, seemed quite unconscious of any 
change. Toyce's face was full of news, and that was 
what he wanted, 

She began by telling him that Sir Philip Wain had 
called at Neville House in the morning, and madame 
had herself accompanied him to the nursery. Ho 
had gone away afterwards on evidently the best of 
terms with Madame Revere. 

“Can he bo in league with that bad woman?” 
asked Salaris, in great perploxity. 

It is perhaps as well to say hore that only Felice 
had been present at the visit of Sir Philip Wain and 
Madame Revere to the nursery. Madame had si- 
lenced the physician’s suspicions by one bold stroke, 
She had told him which child was in reality Lady 
Neville’s, trusting to the interval which she meant 
should intervene before he saw them again, and the 
general resemblance of the two children, to effaco 
the impression made now. 

Royce afterwards told Salaris that the children 
were to be sent to Llewellyn Hall the following day. 

Salaris looked his dismay. 

“ Who goes with them?” 

“Felice and Janet. I begged to go, but [madame 
evidently distrusts mo.” 

“If madame will not permit you to go, then I will 
&0 without ber permission,” he said, with an air of 
resolution. 

“You? How could you without money, and how 





could you get admission to the Hall? No, sir; I 


{THB AVENOER.] 


«now a better way than that,” and Royce drewa 
little nearer to him. 

“ Tell it then.” 

“If you would return me the little paper my lady 
left——” 

** Well?” 

r If you would permit me to give it to madame 


“To madame? Are you crazy? It is the only 
real proof we have of madame's guilt!” 

“Yes; but she knows we haveit. Sheis on her 
guard. It is very doubtful if any accusation you or 
I conld make against her would be listened to. You 
saw how Sir Philip Wain received it.” 

“ Yes ;” and Salaris thought of Denham. 

“If I give this paper to madame, it will restore me 
to her confidence, and 1 shall be permitted to go to 
Llewellyn Hall with the children in place of Janet.”’ 

“If you could steal my sister's child, and run away 
with him till he was of age, it would be something 
worth talking about,” said Salaris, bitterly. 

Royce gave him a queer look. 

“ Maybe I could!” 

The young man turned upon her with a strangely 
roused expression. 

“ You wouldn't.” 

“I would if I were paid enough for it,” with another 
sly look at him. 

The eagerness died out of his voice, 

“T have no money, Royce,” he said. 

“Tt is not money I want, but something dearer, 
more precious to me,” the girl whispered, all the 
colour suddenly rushing out of her cheeks in her 


Ho 


fright at her own boldness. 


But Salaris was far from understanding her. 
looked puzzled first, then he brightened a little. 

“We don't even know which is Lady Neville's 
child positively,” he said. 

“T am satisfied in my own mind,” said Royce, 
stoutly. 

“That is not enough. You must see that, Royce.” 

Royce was silent. 

Salaris, with his head dropped, was slowly pacing 
the floorin deep thought. 

‘+ Have you access to the nursery now, Royce?” he 
asked at length. 

“T have not been forbidden to go there lately.” 

“If you could manage this business to-night 
now,” raising his clear, bright eyes to her face, “if 
you could, there is nothing that is mine that I would 
not give you in return.” 

Royce bridled, and looked at him bashfully. 

You'll conclude it dear-bought service, sir, I’m 
afraid, when you know.” 











The youth gave her a grave and curious glance, 
but shook his head and said “ No!” 

“ Well, then, Fetice was wanting me to stay witb 
the children to-night, so that she could go out. But 
Madame Revere said no. She would trust me if I 
brought her that bit of writing I gave you. How 
she knew anything about it I don’t know.” 

“ You could manage this business to-night? Tel? 
me jast how.” 

“The nursery windows open to the floor, and 
there are steps up from three of them into the gar- 
den. You've only to get me something to make the 
little one sleep, and tho rost is easy.” 

Salaris took the fatal paper out of his pocket and 
looked at it thoughtfully. But Sir Philip Wain, and 
Denham, the magistrate, had regarded it as of no 
legal importance, and he looked upon the peril of his 
sister's child as most imminent. 

“You are sure Madame Revere would permit you. 
to take Felice’s place in the nursery to-night if you- 
gave up to her this paper?” he said, slowly. 

“Yes.” 

Well, then, here it is.” 

But he resigned it with evident reluctance, 

‘* Wait hero for me,’ he then said, and ran out. 

He had gone to an apothecary’s, When he came 
back he showed Royce a tiny phial, with white lines. 
encircling it. 

“It is a sleeping potion,” he said. “A dose is 
exactly what is between those lines. It is sweet and 
not unpleasant. You are to contrive to give each of 
the children a portion.” 

“Each, sir? Both?” 

“ Both,” repeated the youth, a grim light suddenly 
springing up in his beautiful eyes. 

Royce had risen togo. She turned about and sat 
down again, covered with consternation. 

“ Whatever do yon mean, sir?” 

“Tt'll be as easy taking two as one, if they’re put 
sound enough to sleep not to waken and cry.” 

* Well ; but what will we do with both, and where’s 
the good ?” 

Salaris clinched his white teeth. 

“TI willtell yoo. I don’t know which is my poor 
Esther’s child. Madame Revere does. She shall 
not have her own son back till she tells me the 
truth.” 

“ Do you think she would tell you the truth even 
then?” asked Royce. 

“ She'll tell the truth when it comes to taking her 
own child or losing him,” Salaris said, with another 
of those grim smiles which sat so strangely on his 
bandsome young lips. “She can’t have but one.” 

Royce was silent. Strange to say, the courage 
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which had not feared to steal one child was fright- 
ened at thought of meddling with the other. 

“It’s a dangerous business,” she said, shaking her 
head. “If we undertake too much we shall lose all 
and ourselves in the bargain. Ican’t do it.” 

Salaris coloured and bit his lips. 

“I thought all the time you were too willing,” he 
said. 

“You want too much.’ I never. bargained to touch 
the other child.” 

“Where is the difference? . It will do no good to 
take only one.” P 

Royce hung her head, and the little phial 
containing the sleeping potions for the two children. 

Salaris walked the floor in perplexity and anger. 

His warm and adventurous young blood panted to 
deal madame this blow; at the same time to avenge 
his lost Esther, and rescue her child from her de- 
stroyers, 

Royce stole # look at him. His eyes were all 
aflash, his face white, except a spot of crimson in 
each cheek. 

Royce’s heart beat at sight of that handsome, elo- 
quent countenance, 

“ Sir,” she began, eagerly, awd stopped again. 

Salaris did pot look that way. 

“If you knew the price,” weut on Royce, trem- 
dling at her own hardihwod, and stopped again. 

Sull Salaris did not look at her, but be mur- 
aured, scernfully : 

“ ‘The price?” 

“Yes, sir, the price,” repeated Royce, still trem- 
bling. 

“ Well, then, what is it?” he demanded, and stopped 
suddeuly im frout of ber, 

Royce rose to her feet and stood with her face 
whiter than her handkerchief. 

“I’m a mad woman, sir,” she said, desperately. 
“Tn spite of the difference im our stations, I bave had 
the presumption to leve you. The price I was going 
to set upon my servicers was yourself. I was going 
to demand that you should marry your sister’s ser- 
vant.” 

With that she snatched her bonnet and started for 
the door. 

Salaris stopped her. 

“ Are you mad ?”’ he said. 

“] told you | was,” she answered, sullenly. 

“* But—but ” and the basiful fellow blushed 
hotly. “1am se muci: younger than you are, Royce.” 

Royce ouly bit the eud of her bonnet string. 

* Aud,” he added, slowly, “1 have absolutely no- 
thing to give you but my uname.” 

“] haven't asked you for that yet,” burst forth 
Royce; “L only said | was going to.” 

** You said it was the price you were going to put 
on your services,” he saii, with a certain coustraint 
in his tone. “ Well, Royce, I will give it if you are 
in earnest.” 

No auswer or movement on Royce’s part. 

“Were you in earuest ?” 

** Yes, -~ir.”’ 

“It isa bargain, then. Look at me, Royce. Give 
me your hand on it, You were the best friend she 
had. If you'll) help me to save her child from her 
fate, I'll marry you as soon as it’s dene.” 

Royce put her baud out gropiugly without turning 
her bead. Salarisclasped it in both his. She glauced 
at him, and burst into hysterieal sobbing. 

Madame Revere retired early te her luxurious 
apartiuents that aight. 

With the body of her victim still under the same 
roof, she was uot inclined to sleep soundly, it is per- 
haps unnecessary to say. She retired to gloat over 
the possession of that fatal writiug Royce had found 
ou the dead body, to sit aud stare at it ia a kind of 
terrified fascination, 

She had questioned Royce shrewdly, and rewarded 
her rea ‘y replies with another doxceur of sovereigns, 
little guessing that that very mouey was to be an in- 
strument in cheating her of the one darliug of her 
cruel and uuscrupulous soul, 

She put the paper ou the coals at last shud Jerinz, 
then went to look at her baby boy in hope the sight 
of his innocent face would alleviate some of the pangs 
she was un lergoiug. 

Royce was there, demurely installed in Felice’s 
place. Even Janet had gone for a gossip in the ser- 
vants’ hall. Maiame was ratber relieved than other- 
wise to fiud it so. She had vo distrust of Royce now. 

Before she passed beyond the silken curtains which 
sbut the couch of the sleeping children from the 
other portion of the room, madame turned to Royce 

** Go into the hai) and remain till I come out,” she 
said, ‘‘and prevent Janet aiso from entering.” 

Royce obeyed ber; but as she stood outside she 
Bail to hersel: : 

“T see why she wishes to be alone; it is that she 
may caress her own babe unwatchel, I wonder if 
there is any danger of Janet coming?” 

Thea, presently, she opened the door, which 








she had cunningly left ajar, a little more, and, slip- 
ping through, stole towards the silken curtains, all of 
which madame had dropped, and cautiously pushed 
through at a point where madame would not be likely 
to observe her, 

It was as she had expected. Madame had drawna 
low chair to the side of tho cot, and was carefully 
lifting out the larger of the two children. 

‘*How sweetly ho sleeps!” she uttered, uncon- 
sciously doting upon the babe upon her knee. 

“And well be may,” thought Royce, grimly. 
“Look your last on him, madame. Kiss him and hug 
him well; it’s the last chance you'll have for many a 
day. Ah!” she added, as madame, lifting her eyes 
by chance, fixed them on the other babe with an ex- 
pression frightful in its hatred and vindictiveness. 

With kisses upon kisses, breathless, noiseless 
caresses, madame took farewell of her child, and as 
though some inward forebodiug of what was coming 
had touéhed her, stood, after ste had lifted the eur- 
tains which shut off this portion of the nursery, and 
looked at him lingeringly, then stole back fur one more 
kiss, and went away slowly, with maternal flushes 
on her satin cheek, and unwonted moisture quench- 
ing the fire of her bright aud haughty eye. 

Royce stood poi ees by this time. 

There was a certain foundliug hospital which was 
needing a nurse, and by the merest accident Salaris 
Vivian saw the advertisement. So he arranged that 
the two unconscious children, when secured—an easy 
enough matter, in the first place, for nobody was on 
the watch against bim co’ for and Janet 
being drugged to sleep as as they—shkould be 
taken under his cloak and Royve’s to his lodgings, 
which were in a bye-strect, and easy of access. 

There bh» had provided some plain suits of clotlres, 
such as only the children of poor people would be 
likely to wear, and he and Royce removed their costly 
apparel and ornaments, and, having pat them in two 
separate parcels, concealed them in a safe place. 
Then the babes were dregned differeatly, the curis 
of one were shorn close, while the other's were ouly 
slightly cut. 

Larly in the morning Salaris, took ome child and 
left it at the hospital, A few hours later, Royce cou- 
veyed the other thither, and, later still, armed with a 
certificate of character written by Salaris, applied for 
the vacant post of nurse, and obtained it. 

This last move was for concealment, and for the 
purpose of keepiug watch over the stolen babes; aud, 
knowing that her prospects of marrying Salaris de- 
pended upon her skill in this. last direction, every 
faculty of Royce was brought to bear for its accou- 
plisiiment. 

Now, children deposited at a public charity are 
“adopted” as rapidly as opportunity ocears, and 
every precaution is takeu to conceal where they go 
to, not for the sake so much of hiadering those un- 
fortunate mothers who wish to reclaim their dar- 
lings as for the protection of those who adept then, 

Royce's task was not an easy one, therefore, 

Salaris remained quietly in tis lodgioga wusus- 
pected, while both the towu and country were raa- 
sacked for the missing children. 

Nobody thought of looking where they were, and 
Royce not only kept herself close, but went by an- 

other name than her own iu the bespital. 

She had cropped her hair at Salaris’s instance, 
and had altered her attire to suit her sttaation. No- 
body would have recognised the smart, pretty mand 
of the advertisement ia tuis soberly attired and quiet 
uurse-girl. 

Little the police guessed, while they were scouriug 
the country far and wide for Royce, that they bad 
missed their game by such a trifle. 

Ouly Madame Revere turved ber tigress eyes sus- 
piciously upvu Salaris at last, aod sent Felice to bid 
him cowe to her, But by that time be was not vo be 
found. 

Madame caused him to be sought for diligently, and 
meautime wore sack-cloth, so tv speak, aud covered 
her bead with the ashes of remorse. 

Her husband returned the day of Lady Neville’s 
funeral, but be was grown sulleu aud silent aud sab- 
jectgto fits of gloom, which, finally culminating iu 
one of his periodical attacks of insauity, madame 
surprised his hitherto well-kept secret aud remorse- 
lessly huddled him off to a madbouse to eud his 


ays. 
He died in three months alter, a raving madmaa, 
whose frenzies were all baunted by one face, that of 
his noble young brother-in-law, Lord Robert Neville. 
Six mouths alter the child she bad siuved for bad 
been riven from ber, Madame Revere sat as usual 
now, brooding alone in the darkened rvom in which 
she kept herself mostly. 
Suddenly a cloaked aud masked form stood before 
her, and turuved the lock of her door. 
Madame lifted a face whiter than marble, and two 
shaking hands. Some instinct tuld her this strange 
visitaut brought news of her lost boy, and maternal 








anxiety swallowed the natural terror she might 
otherwise have felt. She did not once cry out. 

Her visitor hastened to make known his terms, 
She was to state in her own hand, and put her name 
to the writing, which was her child and which the 
young lord, and she should receive her own. 

Madame hung her haughty head, and her ashen 
lips quivered. 

“Let me see them both, and I will tell you which 
is miue.” 

“You confess, then, that you intended to palm 
your child off as the heir.” 

bt fiery glance swept him angrily. 

‘No! : 

At the same moment her white hand crept towards 
a silken bell-rope which swang near. 

Her visitor was between her andit. In an in- 
Stant he had knotted it and flung it beyond her 


reach, 

Quick asa flash she sprangte@an Indian cabinet, 
and, snatching from one of its com a tiny 
silver-mounted pistol, held the glittering muzzle to- 
wards him. 

“ Where is my child?” she demanded ; “ tell mo, or 
1 wil! kill you.” 

Sularis, for it was he,-@id not move. 

“ Kill me, madame,’’ he said, a little scorafully, 
« and, with me, all hope of ever again beholding your 
gon 


Malame lowered the pistol with tle ory of a 
wounded animal; then she lifted it again, aud flung 
it at his feet ina passion. , 

“ Kill me, then,” she eried, “since you have stolen 
my child! Kill me.” 

“Not now,” was the cold . “The time may 
come when you may really to die,” 

A chill, as of death, penetrated to madame’s heart 
at these words, a ne him. 

?” gle demanded, fiercely. 
you who I ” said Salaris’s stern 
and relentless veice. “I will give you a name to 
know and fear me by as long as you and [ live. 
Cull me Avenger—the avenger of invocent blood. 
Por I have sworn that the brain that couceived, tho 
hand that executed the destruction of that most 
gentle aud sweet Lady Neville shall drink the cup 
of atonement te the dregs, Madame, you will never 
again have the chance you have not grasped at to- 
day. [shall never say to you again: *‘l’ell mo which 
is your child, aud you shall have him!’ No; I will 
give your child to you now oaly upen one condition. 
Vue year from the day of Lady Neville’s death I 
will come to you again, Wherever you are I will 
find you, but it shall ely be to ask you this question 
—this question which you shall answer, to mé and to 
justice, or never know your child again—this ques- 
tivo, madame—How did Lady Neville die ?” 

it was too much, With a succession of awful 
screams madame fell back convulsed, foam gathering 
ov her pallid and drawa lips. 

Salavis quietly uulocked the door, and, before ma- 
dame’s >ervauts, drawn by her eries, could reach her, 
he was far away. 





CHAPTER IV. 
*Tis he—'tis he—I know him now! 
I know bim by his pallid brow, 
1 kuow him by the evil eye 
That aids his envious treachery. Byron, 

Tt was not auxiety that madame endured throug 
the whole of tbat terrible interval. It was the agoay 
of the mother, who knew her child lived in the 
power of her enemy, side by side with the guilty 
terror of a woman who saw herself at the mercy of 
that very enemy. She did not dare searcl openly 
jor Salaris, whom she bad recoguised in spite of his 
disguise, but she secretly put a detective upon his 
track, aud offered evormous sums to this maa if he 
would fiud—not Salaris, though that was first neces- 
sary, sue imagined—but the children. 

it was all in vain. The young man had taken bis 
precautions too carefully. 

The filth of December came—that fatal anniversary 
ou which he bad warned her she would sec him 
avain, aud, notwithstanding bis assurance that ho 
slrould come to her wherever she was, inadame took 
paius to be at Neville House, where she had seen him 
last, lest she might miss bim. 

In the feverish alternations of ‘her hopo and de- 
spair, she louged for his coming one moment, that 
she might bear of her child, and dreaded it the next, 
iu fear unutterable. Qne hour she ordered « strict 
watch to be kep to iutercept him; the vext, she 
banished every creature from her viciuity, lest ho 
should be deterred by their presence from approach- 
iug Ler. 

‘T'wo hours before midnight Salaris, who had chosen 
that time as the safest, presented himself suddenly to 
madame aa she sat in her drawing-room alone, every 
terror swallowed up in her devouring lou#‘ng to hear 
of ber child, 
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Before he could speak she flung herself at his feet. 

“ Only tell moe that he is well; that he is not ill- 
treated,” she pleaded, clinging to him. 

Salaris looked down at her with a terrible smile. 

“ You suffer, madame,” be said, in his implacable 


voice. 

“ Only tell me he does not—my little one, my dar- 
ling! Oh, you would not harm a little child?’ 

“T shall tell you nothing, madame. I leave all to 
your imagination,” said the implacable voice agaia ; 
“ unless—by chance—you—have concluded to an- 
swer that question, to ask which was all that brought 
me hither, Is itso, madame? How did Lady Neville 

ie?” 

: Madame ceased suddenly to moan and writhe. She 
rose slowly to her feet, and threw back the long 
gellow hair which had tambted abont her shoulders 
and over her face. She was a tall woman, and the 
pallor of her countenance, her hollow-eyes, and blood- 
less lips were frightful to see. Lifting her shaking 
band, she held it aloft: 

“If you ever ask that question again, I will kill 
you. I sweur it.” 

Salaris heard her without a change in that terrible 
sardonic emile. 

“One year from to-day, madame, you ‘shall have 
the opportunity of fulfilling your oath.” 

With a low bow he departed. 

Madame’s detective was watching for him. As he 
left the house, this man erept stealthily after him, 
ind the next morving madame received a little note. 

“Tam after him sharp. He won't get away from 
ae this time. When I'vetracked him to his lair, you 
shall hear from me again.” 

At night she received another despatch. 

“The young man, after leaving Neville House, 
wont straight to a. very elegant mansion in Baton 
Square. He has remained there éver siuce, till now, 
when he has gone out riding with a lady. I am 
told that he owns the house, and that the lady is his 
wife. He has owned the house only about a month, 
(find. It is a maxznificeut residence, and furnished 
superbly. The couple who'live here have one chiki, 
alittle girl; there are no other children about.” 

Upon the receipt of this communication Madame 
{evere sent at once for the detective, whose name 
was Ryder. 

“There is some mistake,” she said, with irritation. 
“There must be. Salaris can neither be a married 
aan nor in @ position te own an elegant mansion 
superbly furnished,” 

“The mau who owns this is the one I followed 
from Neville House last night near midnight,” said 
Ryder. “There is no room for doubt. He isealled 
Salaris. Heis young; not more than twenty or twen- 
ty-one at most.” 

The detective spoke with a quiet conviction that 
was very convincing. 

“But where can he have got his money? Did you 
bear anything about that?” 

“No one seems to know much abont him in that 
quarter. I will make further inquiries if you please.” 

“Do go,” 

The man came again the following day. 

“Salaris Vivian,” he said, “is a complete mys- 
tery, 1 find. ‘Though he has only been in London, 
or indeed Eng'and, about a month, so far as I can 
learn, he is already exceedingly well known in busi- 
uess and some other circles, by his eccentricity, bis 
extravagance, his seemingly endless resources ; and 
his wealth is more a mystery than himself. The stories 
told to accwunt for this vast wealth are as various 
= numerous a§ they are marvellous and inere- 

ible.” 

Madame Revere was confounded. She could not 
believe that there was no mistake. But she took 
measures to satisfy herself, and found that Ryder, 
extravagantly as he had spoken, had exaggerated 
nothing, 

Afterwards, riding one day, she met Salaris and 
his wife, seated in an open carriage, whose elegauce 
she liad never seen equalled even abroad. 

Iu the richly attired and certaiuly handsome wo- 
man beside her enemy, madame, with a violent 
start, recognised Royce Ferguson. 

Thefourth anniversary of the death of Lady Neville 
came round. Mudame Revere had perjured herself, 
for Salaris was still alive, though he had said to 
madame twice in the interval, “How did Lady Ne- 
ville die?” 

Upon this fourth anniversary he presented himself 
as previously, 

But this time he had by the hand a little boy about 
four years old, richly dressed and of remarkable 
boauty. Madame Revere, who had ceased to hope 
Madame Revere, whom remorse had wasted to the 
Shadow of herself, darted forward at sight of the 
par and fell upon him with terrible cries and wild 
aresses, 

She laughed, she wept, she showered ‘kisses upon 





called blessings upon Salaris even—Salaris, who 
watched her with a grim and an awiul eye. 

The pretty boy began to cry, frightened, no doubt, 
by madame’s vehomence. 

A smile, such as the executioner might give his 
victim, parted the young man’s chiselled lips, 

“ Madame perhaps imagines it is her own child she 
embraces?” he said, in his still, icy voice. 

Madame stopped caressing the child instantly, but 
still clasping him to her in a kiad of freazy, turned 
a, wild glance on hor enemy. 

“He is mine!” sho said, desperately. 

Salaris smiled again. 

* Madame,” he said, sternly, “ it is yourturn now 
to ask ‘which is my child?’ ‘he ability to answer 
that question, even to yourself, has passed from you.” 

The child was screaming by this time. Madame’s 
clasp of him loosened slowly till he broke from her 
and ran to Salaris. 

The young man took him in his arms when he 
clung about his neck, and looked askance at madame 
with his pretty bright eyes. 

A kind of shiver crept over the wretched woman. 

“Ts hemy child or hers ?” she demanded, hoarsely. 

Salaris swiled again. 

“ Do you imagiae me capable of bringing yow her 
child ?” he said, sardoniecally. “ His name is Claude 
Revere ;” then, setting the boy down: “ When you 
decide to tell me how Lady Neville died you shwll 
kaow the truth. If you never confess, you shall 
never know.” 

He quitted the room instantly, leaving the boy be- 
hind him. 

(To be continued.) 








THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


———— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Wuewn Ernest assured the villanous owner of the 
“Trou Hand” inn that the jewels were of immense 
value, the latter could scarcely conceal the exulta- 
tion that filled his heart. 

“ Millions of gold florins!” muttered Schwartz as he 
rodeon. “Iam worth millions !—that is Ulgitha has 
my jewels, which are worth millions, What au idiot 
was I to give them to herto keep! The jewels,once in 
my hand again, and she shall die this night. I'll make 
an eud of the lad, fire the ium, and take my way to 
France. A jolly life I'll lead the rest of my days— 
haw, baw!” . 

The intelligent boy knew very well that his de- 
ceived compsuion was rejoicing over his imagined 
wealth, aud could have laughed also, had he dared, 
and had his heart not been heavy with fear for bis 
father, his stepmother, and himself. 

He thought of his father’s diamonds, too, the gews 
of immense value which were concealed in the pad- 
ding of the old saddle. Schwartz had told him that 
he had thrown or kicked that saddle into the old 
well of the stable-yard at the “Iron Hand” inn. If 
the saddle were there, the jewels were still undis- 
covered, for had Schwartz found them he would 
have described their appearance—all being large 
diamonds—and not the contents of the ransom 
packet. 

“I think this man means dreadful evil towards 
me,” thought the boy, “yet it may be he will permit 
mother and me to go away unharmed. If he do, 1 
must contrive to regain the saddle. We shall need 
the diamords to ransom father from the Riders, if 
they have him alive.” 

At about sunset they arrived at the rear of the 
“Tron Hand” inn, for Schwartz had directed his 
eourse to the stable-yard. 

“I must see how mother is,” exclaimed Ernest as 
he leaped from his mule and bounded towards the 
back door of the inu. 

“I warrant she will welcome you,” growled 
Schwartz as hesaw Ulgitha coming towards him. 

“My mother! How is she?” cried Ernest as he 
met Ulgitha crossing the stable-yard. 

“She is far betterthan she was when you went 
away fonr days ago, my lad,” replied Uigitha. 

Ernest tarried to hear no more, but bounded on 
into the house, aud was soon locked in the embrace 
of Lady Van De Veer, as she reclined in bed, pale 
and feeble, but gaining strength every hour, 

“ Ah, dear motirer!”” said the affectionate boy, who 
could scarcely have loved Lady Van De Veer more 
had he believed her his own mother, “I feared I 
was vever to hear your voice again.” 

“ Dear gon,” replied Lady Louise, “ Ulgitha told 
me that you had gone to Kurldam orsome other place 
for a physician. Did ove come with you! Though, 
thank Heaven, I think I‘need no doctor's drugs now.” 

“ No, mother, nove came with me. But let me tell 
you all that bas happened to me since I went away.” 

While the eager boy converses with Lady Louise 


bis bright hair, his tender eyes, Lis little hands. She | we will returm to Schwartz and Ulgitha 





The eye of the landlord of the “ Iron Hand” Inn 
was surly and lowering as Ulgitha approached him, 

She had his supposed millions somewhere, and he 
burned to have the jewels in his possession again. 

“How is it with the woman?” he asked, when 
Ulgitha came up. 

“She is doing well. Her mind hasreturned. She 
knows that achild bas beea born, and believes the 
story that I have told her.” 

“ What twas that 2?” 

“That the babo died soon after its birth, and that 
it lies buried there,” replied Ulxzitha, with a gesture 
over her shoulders towards the other side of the inn. 
“ She has uo suspicion of the truth. Sheis a very 
strong woman, and if she regains her strength at the 
rate she has been doing, why, I think in two weeks’ 
time she may journey on.” 

“Ay, perhaps she may,” said Schwartz. “But 
now | have kept my promise, The lad is back and 
unharmed ——” 

** Come, this is dried blood here on your sleeve— 
and there is more about you,” interrupted Ulgitha 
as she detected the stains upon her husbaud’s gar- 
ments, 

“It came not from the boy. You saw him; he is 
not hurt in in least. That fellow, Hansfelt, quar- 
rélled with me, and I hurt him with my knife.” 

“ Hurt him?” 

“ Killed him, if you like. He would not give me 
up the boy without a fight, and perhaps I burt bim 
worse tliaa l meant. No matter. The boy is back, 
and well. So zive me the jewels.” 

“ Phey are safer in my keepiug. You'd gamble 
them away in a year.” 

“lll never gamble again, Ulgitha. Why risk, 
when | have millions? Come, give me the jewels.” 

“Very well. Put up the beasts while 1 xo get the 
jewels,” replied Ulgitha, who then hurried away. 

“ Ho! she has gone to get the jewels!” chuckled 
Schwartz as he attended to his avimals. “Ste does 
not suspect that I mean to have all for myself aud 
make an end of her! What will a man worth mil- 
lions want with such # dvath’s-head hanging about 
him? Once in France, I will have myself attired as 
one of the gallants of the court. Tailors and barbers 
shall attend upon me every day. I'll be a man of 
fashion. I amin my prime, I may say, aud can soon 
shake off my rude, boorish ways. 1'll have the best 
iustructors. I'll become a model of grace and fashion. 
This shaggy hair and veard of mine beins trimmed 
and shaped and oiled by the barbers—this figure well 
arrayed in lace aud velvet—these povkets—no, not 
these greasy pockets, but the uew pockets I shall 
have, being ever lined with gold coin—a Lat of vel- 
vet and lace and costly plumes—lI’l! soon win the 
hand of some handsome young damsel of high birth. 
Haw! haw! IL'll buy a titie—Chevalier Scr vartz! 
Count Rudolph de Schwartz? No—I must siuk all 
that smacks of the past. I must select a new name. 
I'll be at pains in the selecting. L'll have houses, 
farms, what not. By my faith, since [ have a notable 
voice, I'll have a singing-master, that I may learn 
how to serenade the lady that may suit ny fancy.” 

Highly pleased with this idea, he began to howl a 
most sentimental melody, which so affrig ited or dis- 
gusted the mule that the seusible animal began to 
bray, aud lashed out his heels at the disturber of his 
feast of oats. 

“Mules! I'll have no animals so base!” growled 
Schwariz, contemptuously. * Nothing less thau barbs 
of Araby will serve my taste. Now here returns the 
yellow-haired Ulgitha, who thinks she is to share my 
jewels and be acountess! Why, l'd not give her 
the honour of being in my kitchen! Ha! she has 
the bag of gems in her hand. Shall I break her veck 
with a blow, finish the lad, fire the inn, and be off at 
ouce? No—wait uotil after midnight. My horse 
will be rested by that time, and the mule too, I'll 
lead the mule, and sell him in Korldam. It is a 
valuable avimal. Ha! So you have returned with 
the jewels, Ulgitha?” he aided aloud, witll a cheery 
haw! haw! as his yellow-haired wife came up. 

“Yes; that is your share.” 

“Eh! My share!” muttered Schwartz as he r» 
ceived the bag fromher hand. “ Wuat do you mean 
by my share?” ’ 

* Your share is half.” 

“ Half!” roared he, glaring at her, 

“Certainly. Iam your wife.” 

“Ho! So you are afraid to trust your half, as you 
call it, to me?’ sneered he as he examiued the con- 
tents of the bag she bad given him. ‘Where are 
the rest ?”” 

“I have them hidden. I have been thinking while 
you were away. Now think, could I nut have run 
away with all the jewels while you were gone, aud 
left you not one?” 

“So you could, and the thonght has made me 
dreadfully uneasy in mind, Ulgitha.” 

“ Then you have thought of doing the same thing,’ 
said she, prompily, “Lknew you wore. You are 
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too rich now to be honest, even to me, you traitor. 
You meant to get all the gems back again, and to 
leave me. You had not had time to realise all you 
could do with so much wealth, when you gave the 
gems to me tokeep for you. You have had time since. 
As soon as I caught your eye when you came 
baek just now with the boy I saw that you meant 
treachery tome. Sonow you have half of the gems ; 
and but for the situation of the poor lady, I would 
have run away with all of them. Somehow her 
gentleness has softened me.” 

“Oh, has it?” sneored Schwartz, whose eye was 
red-hot with restrained wrath. 

“Yes, it has; and I am sorry I sold her child 
away.” 

“Oh !” growled Schwartz, staring at her in wonder 
and rage. 

“Tam,” she said. “Keep away,man. I am knife 
in hand, and if not as strong as you, I am twice as 
active.” 

Schwartz had made a step towards her. He halted 
as she confronted him defiantly with a naked formid- 
able blade. He knew she was no coward in using 
weapons, 

s You are sorry you sold her child?” he said, “I 
suppose you have told her all about it ?” 

“No. Since she believes the tale [ first told her, 
and since the child is gone, why vex her mind about 
it? She believes the child is dead, and at rest. But 
1 wish we had not doneit. I have talked a great 
deal with her, and somehow I am sorry that I ever 
did anything to anybody not right—not right accord- 
ing to her views. But that can’t be helped now. I 
have given you half of the gems; I might have fled 
with all if I liked, as you meant to do—after mur- 
dering me, perhaps. But if I had, you would have 
murdered the poor lady and tho lad.” 

“Now this is a miracle!’”’ exclaimed the amazed 
Schwartz, staring at Ulgitha. ‘Maybe you'd like 
to be a nun.” 

‘*] wish [had been. I was not bad until you rob- 
bers of the forest captured me, and made me ashamed 
ever to leave the forest. But you made me worse 
than all, for you found a poor priest to marry us— 
I was younger and handsomer then—so that none of 
your robber companions should dare molest your wife!” 

“If you’ve turned religious,” said Schwartz, “why 
do you keep half of the gems ?” 

“ T haven’t turned religious,” retorted Ulgitha. “I 
wish I could, if I could be happy. You have half— 
more than enough to make you as rich as the richest. 
I mean to keep the other half. I don’t know what 
I shall do with it yet. Perlaps I may give it all to 
tue poor lady when we are away from this forest.” 

“Wel Who?” 

“The lady and I and the bright-eyed boy.” 

“What about me?” 

“You may go where you please, so I may never 
see or hear of you again, Rudolph Schwartz. You 
dare not try to detain us by betraying us to the 
Riders ; for, if you do, I will betray you. Sir Fritz 
would soon have you roasted for id 

“Sir Fritz is dead.” 

“Well, the other Riders would. Baron Hermann 
would torture you to death, and the death he would 
give would be very slow in coming.” 

“ Ulgitha,” said Sehwartz, “that sick woman has 
been talking more than piety to you to change you 
in this way.” 

“So she has, and that is not for you to know,” 
said Ulgitha. “She has said things that brought the 
past all before me—the bright past that was, before 
I fell into the hands of your robbers of this forest. 
I am going to leave the place. I wish she was able 
to travel this hour, so that we might depart.” 

“You are going to desert your husband ?” 

“My husband |” replied Ulgitha, with a wild laugh 
of scorn. 

* You’ve sprung this thing on me very suddenly,” 
ho growled, thinking more of the missing gems than 
of anything else. 

“Not more suddenly than you intended to spring 
on me to be my death, perhaps; or to run away and 
leave me here, after you had gotten the gems again. 
I have long made up my mind, if I have acted sud- 
denly upon it. So you and | are to separate.” 

“She must have told you something wonderful. 
I'd give a deal to know what it was.” 

“ You sha’n’t know, so now go away.” 

“Go away! You would tura me out of my own 
house !” 

“No; you may live here all your life, if you like, 
after we are gone; but while we are here [ don't 
want to see any more of you. As I told you, the 
lady will be able to travel within ten days, or two 
weeks at most. You can go away, and come back at 
the end of that time, if you like. I don’t think the 
old house will be worth a straw to you when I am no 
longer in it. You are too rich now to care for the 
miserable inn. You intended to leave it. Besides, 
he that took the child—you say he is Sir David Or- 





leton—threatened to burn the place down if he found 
we were living in it after a certain time, and you say 
he is a man of his word.” y 

“ But you have all my savings—my gold, I sup- 
pose I am to leave that too?” 

‘*No—only half,” replied Ulgitha as she drew a 
small but well-filled leathern bag from her bosom 
and threw it at his feet. “I have made an equal 
division, and there is your half. It is all in gold, 
and easily reckoned. So count it; you know to a 
farthing Low much there was in all.” 

Schwartz very deliberately counted over the.gold, 
and found it all right. 

“T'll agree to what you say,” he growled, “and go 
at once.” 

“You are not to take the horse, nor the mule. We 
shall need them to journey on, You may steal them, 
but if you do I'll tell Baron Hermann that you have 
the jewels of the diamond merchant, and the old 
baron will hunt you down before you can get to 
France.” 

Schwartz laid his hand on the hilt of his dagger 
and moved a step towards her. She did not retreat, 
but made a step to meet his threatened attack, saying : 

“ Draw it, and I fly at you! I can strike three 
blows to your one, and the point of my knife is poi- 
soned. So fight, if youlike. I’d rather have a bout 
with you than not. You and others like you made 
me whatI am. You threw me down the other day, 
and threatened to kill me, when we were opening the 
package of gems. 1 have been thinking of that, too, 
and know that you wish to be rid of me, and intend 
to be rid of me. So [ have met vou half-way, and am 
ready to makea fight for my life, or willing to let 
you go your way, if you will let me go mine.” 

Schwartz had always stood much in fear of his 
wife, only forgetting that awe in some sudden burst 
of rage, which had not always resulted to his advan- 
tage. So now, as she confronted him with a face of 
fury and bate, with her long right arm bared to the 
shoulder, her hand clutciin« a keen-pointed, long, 
broad-bladed knife, a blade envenomed as he knew 
Ulgitha could poison a blade, he recoiled from begin- 
ning a combat in which he was sure at least to be 
wounded, 

He was a coward at heart, too, dealing only in 
treacherous and unexpected stabs or blows—as he 
had with the deceived Hansfelt. Besides, he wished 
to get the other ha‘f of the gems, and feared that a 
scratch from Ulgitha’s kuife would end all his dreams 
of revelry. 

He was greatly amazed at snch a reception, though 
she had simply, and by instinct as it were, made 
ready to defend hor life agaiust the attack he had 
intended. She knew his uature better than he had 
known hers, and, baving concluiled that he had it in 
miud to secure all the gems, aud either slay or de- 
sert her, she bad determined to anticipate his trea- 
chery. 

She had had it in mind to keep all the jewels her- 
self and fly with them; but reflection had warned 
her that in that case he would reveal to the Riders 
that sho had fled with the wealth of the diamond 
merchant, and so eager a pursuit would be made 
that final escape would hardly be probable, or even 
possible, 

There were reasons, too, which are to be related 
herea(ter, that bad determined her not to desert 
Lady Louise and the boy Ernest, Therefore she 
had resolved to bring about a peaceful separation for 
ever from Rudolph Schwartz, if she could, by giviug 
him back ove half oi the supposed gems and the 
joint hoardings of herself and Kudolph, 

He would not then dare betray her, knowing that 
she would betray him in return. 

She knew, also, that Rudolph might pretend to go 
away, but lurk about to find a chance to take ven- 
geance upon her for keeping half of what he called 
his, but she had resolved to take that risk, and to 
thwart all such attempts by her vigilance. The far- 
ther she kept bim off the safer she should be, and 
therefore she made the declaration of total separation 
as soon as possible. 

“ Well,” said Schwartz, after glaring at her fora 
moment, and seeing nething but a desire for his in- 
jury in ber face, “ sicce we are to part, why, have it 
all your own way. You won't gain by it, for I in- 
tended to make a great lady of you. To tell the 
truth, I’m glad to be rid of you. Now hereafter, if 
you chance to go to France, and get your stealings 
lost or frittered away, don’t hunt me up and ask me 
to be your husband again. Don't!” 

“ No fear of that!” cried Ulgitha, flashing her eyes 
at him. 

“If you go to France you may some day see a 
great lord, blazing ia riches, and with a train of fair 
ladies smiling and cooing round him, That'll be me! 
Don’t you come up and claim acquaintance, even as 
a beggar, for if you do I'll have you ducked in a mud 
puddle by my numerous and obedient servants—all 





of whom are to wear velvet and feathers.” 





“Have no fear that I shall ever go within a hun- 
dred leagues of where I may suspect you may be,” 

“ Then if you see me @ great lord, with a beautiful, 
high-born lady buzzing about me like a butterfly or 
a humming-bird around a sweet flower,” continued 
the imaginative Rudolph, “you'll know she’s my 
bride, bought and paid for. Then don’t you come 
near, for if you do I'll say you are @ crazy great- 
grandmother of mine, and have you locked up where 
you can’t see daylight once in six weeks,” 

With which speech, Schwartz turned on his hee} 
and stalked away towards the forest, going towards 
the ravine. 

Ulgitha gazed after him until his tall, ungainly 
figure was shut from her view, then returned inte 
the house, muttering: 

“Tam well rid of you—if this is the last I shall 
ever see of you or hear of you again—but I have a 
suspicion you aré ia no hurry to start for France.” 


CHAPTER xxXVIlI, 

No sooner had Ulgitha entered the “Iron Hand” 
inn than she closed its doors and began to secure al} 
its fastenings. 

To explain her resolution not toabandon Lady Van 
De Veer it is necessary to go back to the time when 
that lady’s consciousness retarned to her. This hap- 
pened on the morning after the night which saw Ru- 
dotph Schwartz set forth for the abode of Hansfelt 
to bring back the kidnapped Ernest. 

Ulgitha had entered toay Van De Veer's room just 
after completing a false grave, as she had told Rudolph 
she inteuded to do. 

It was while busy at that task that she had almost 
resolved to desert the inn, and fly with all the sup- 
posed gema and her hoardings to Zweibrudden, and 
thence to some far-off foreign country, where, under a 
new uame, her imagined vast wealth would enable 
her to live in splendour. 

Visions of pleasure and greatness, very similar to 
those we have iutimated as being in the mind of Ru- 
dolph, flamed in her prospects ; and at one time sho 
threw down the spade with which she was digging, 
and said : 

“What a foolish woman I am to be losing time} 
Rudolph will be back to-night, and since I have 
thought the matter over these weeks, I am very sure 
he will leave me to shift for myself if I give him the 
gems again. In truth, when we first had the jewels 
we should have left the forest, only he said we might 
be suspected and followed; then there was that 
affair on our hauds of providing a babe for Sir David. 
But that I like the boy, aud fear Rudolph means to 
harm him, I might have gone away. Then the poor 
woman, too, so gentle and patient. Somehow I 
couldn't desert her. But sivce I have heard Rudolph 
routtering in his sleep gf what he intends and hopes 
to do when he leaves the forest—he often muttered 
something about getting rid of me—l have made up 
my mind to go my way and let him take care of 
himself. I’ve bad enough of him, and he means 
treachery—perbaps murder. Butif I go and leave 
him nothing, he will raise a pursuit after me, which 
I cannot escape. He’ll do it for revenge. Well, I'll 
finish this work, and think over the matter while I 
work.” 

The little grave completed to her satisfaction, she 
returned to the inn, and went into Lady Van De 
Veer'’s room. _ 

A glance at the lady's face told her that the mind 
of the iuvalid was in full power again. 

“ The child?” was the first inquiry of Lady Louise, 
as Ulgitha approached. 

The question did not at all startie Ulgitha, for she 
expected such would be the first inquiry made by the 
mother on regaining a consciousness that had been 
lost for days. 

But the language in which the question was put 
amazed Ulgitha. Lady Louise had spoken in English, 
the tongue spoken in England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury—the lauguage of Ulgitha’s native land, which 
she had not used nor heard spoken for many @ year. 
Hitherto Lady Louise had spoken only in French or 
German. Of French Ulgitha knew nothing, though 
her husband did, as he was a native of France. — 

For the first time Lady Louise spoke in English, 
something which she had not done even in the mild 
delirium brought upon her by the decoctions of Ul- 

itha. 

“My child!” repeated Lady Louise, in Gorman, 49 
Ulgitha stared at her. ‘“ Where is it?” : 

“Oh, my dear lady!” replied Ulgitha in English, 
delighted to use her native tongue, “I am so glad 
to see you so well! You have been very ill, and 
while you were too ill to know anything an angel 
— Heaven came and bore the little cherub to the 
skies.” 

“Ah! it is dead?” asked the poor lady, with « 
— of anguish that made Ulgitha’s heart shrink and 

utter. 





“ Yes, my lady; it died two days ago, and alas! 
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I have just buried its dear little body. It was a 
little boy, my lady, and didn’t live an hour. 

“The will of Heaven be done!” sighed Lady 
Louise as tears welled from her eyes. “ Where is 

rnest ?” 
af Ob, = lady, don’t you remember? He went 
away with my husband to fetch a doctor.” 

“True; I remember now. It seems very long 

co. Has he n’* returned ?” 

“ He'll be back to-night, my lady. Yes, my lady, 
the little babe is far better off now than it would 
have been if it had lived to battle with the cares of 
this wicked world.” ; 

A long silence followed, Lady Louise being of too 
gentle and resigned a character to give way to violent 
grief—especially over a babe she had no recollection 
of ever having seen. 

It was all a dark and unpleasant dream to her, and 
her mind was tortured more at that moment with 
anxiety for the welfare of her husband, whom she 
believed was either very ill at Zweibrudden, or wildly 
lamenting ber supposed loss if he had reached Spar- 
burg and heard of her departure. Perhaps, too, he 
was dead; and what was the loss of a new-born 
babe which she had never seen to the lose of a hus- 
band dearer to her than life—a husband who adored 
her? : 

“Ulgitha,” she said, after a long silence, “ you are 
not deceiving me ?” 

“In what, my lady ?” exclaimed Ulgitha, startled, 
and imagining she was speaking of the missing 
bab 


e. 

“ My boy, Ernest, will be back to-night ?” 

“That you may rely upon, my lady, or by to- 
morrow morning early,” replied Ulgitha, promptly. 
“Well and hearty.” 

“ His father loves the boy, and so do I, though he 
is my husband's child and not mine, I pray no barm 
may come to him.” 

“No fear of that, my lady, for I love that hand- 
aome boy too, and I am very sure my husband will 
see that no harm befalls the lad.” 

“You are speaking English, Ulgitha, and like an 
Englishwoman,” said Lady Louise, remarking the 
fact for the first time. 

“Ah, my laly, 80 do you, though you speak Ger- 
man too, with a little accent which I think is French.” 

“T was born in England, Ulgitha, and lived there 
in my girlhood. After that I lived in France, where 
l also learned to speak German; yet English is my 
native tougue, Dear England !” 

“Oh! oh! dear England,” repeated Ulgitha, sud- 
denly doing a thing she had not done for years—a 
thing no one, looking into her hard, ugly, passion- 
scorched face, could imagine she could do, 

She began to weep bitterly! 

The long-unheard sound of her mother-tongue, the 
lauguage she had learned when a wee, toddling cliild, 
the language in which she had been taught by a 
mother’s lips and a father’s voice, the language of her 
bright, innocent girlhood, in which she had been 
wooed and won by a lover she had never forgotten— 
this crying out so piteously from the pale lips of the 
lady she was betraying, “* Dear England!” swept the 
heart and mind of Ulgitha straight from the forest to 
the home of her father and mother; and, falling on 
her knees, she bowed her tangled hair to the floor adn 
wept as if her heart was breaking. 

Lady Louise gazed at her wonderingly, knowing, 
however, that this outburst ef anguish of soul was 
because Ulgitha was thinking of “the merrie Eng- 
land” in which ber happiest days had doubtless been 


spent, 
(To be continued.) 








Tue Barony oF WARKWORTH.—The infant son 
of Earl Percy is the only one of his house that has 
been born Lord Warkworth. The first bearer of 
the title was Algernon Seymour, who was the son of 
Elizabeth, Baroness Percy, daughter of Josceline 
Percy, eleventh Earl of Northumberland. He suc- 
ceeded his father as Duke of Somerset, and was 
created Baron Warkworth and Earl of Northumber- 
land in 1750. His daughter and heiress, Elizabeth 
Seymour, married Sir Hugh Smithson, who suc- 
ceeded as Baron Warkworth and Earl of Northum- 
berland, and was created Duke of Northumberland 
in 1766; but the first who bore the courtesy title 
was the present Earl Percy, whose majority as Lord 
Warkworth was celebrated with so much splendour 
nearly four years ago, as the third and fourtiwdukes 
had no children; and it was not till the present 
duke became Earl Percy on his father’s accession 
to the dukedom, that his son sueceeded to the title 
of Baron Warkworth. The title is taken from the 
town and castle of Warkworth, about a mile from 
the mouth of the Coquet and eight miles from Aln- 
wick. This castle has been in the possession of the 
Percys since 1331. The splendid keep, whose ruins 
form one of the most romantic spots in the north, 
‘was built by the second Earl of Northumberland, 





who was the son of Hotspur, and the hero of the 
battle of Chevy Chase. The famous hermitage 
where Edwin revealed himself to Emma attracts in 
summer thousands of visitors to Warkworth. When 
Leland wrote his “ Itinerary” it was in thorough 
repair, but at the time the Peroy family were under 
attainder it fell into decay. 


TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” §c., §c. 
_<-> — 
CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. Deverevx Gower adhered to his resolution 
to visit the supposed Jasper Lowder at the Vicini 
cottage, and accordingly, soon after breakfast on the 
morning succeeding his discovery of the supposed 
Jasper’s presence on the island, ordered his carriage 
to be brought round to the door. 

Olla hastened to her own room, to attire herself for 
the proposed excursion. As she was only going to 
visit an “ idiot,” it was singular that she took pains 
to attire herself in her prettiest and most becoming 
costume—one of garnet velvet, of which the jaunty 
basque was trimmed with grebe. A coquettish little 
grebe hat was perched above her forehead, resting 
lightly upon her jetty tresses, and shading softly 
the little, dark, bright face, all aglow with animation. 

Mr. Gower looked at her sharply as she came flit- 
ting down the stairs, followed by the soberly dressed 
Mrs. Popley, and he said, in a sarcastic voice: 

“It was not necessary to take such pains to render 
yourself beautiful in my eyes, Olla. It cannot be 
that you are such a desperate little coquette as to 
desire the admiration of a pauper idiot ?’ 

Olla’s face flushed angrily, and she made no re- 
sponse, hurrying out to the carriage. 

Popley, who was at the carriage door, handed in 
his young mistress, who was closely followed by 
Mrs. Popley. 

Mr. Gower then took possession of the opposite 
ceat, the Sicilian coachman and Krigger mounted the 
box, Popley sprang up behind, in accordance with 
his resolution not to lose sight of his young mistress 
when she was absent from home with her guardian, 
and the carriage moved slowly out of the villa 
grounds, 

The drive twas very pleasant in the soft, mild, 
crisp air, with frequent glimpses of the sea through 
orange and almond groves, with the murmur of the 
waves and the rustling of the winds. They passed 
a hamlet or two of miserable little cottages, passed 
thrifty vineyards already stripped of their fruits, 
passed wayside shrines, and groups of dark-eyed, 
picturesque peasants, who smiled and bowed with a 
courtesy which Mr, Gower might well have copied. 

But that gentleman only scowled, and muttered 
“peste!” when the humble country people thus 
forced themselves upon his notice. He seemed to 
desire to be left alone with his own thoughts, and 
that these were not pleasant was attested by his con- 
tracted forehead, his haggard eyes, and the lines 
about his sensual mouth. 

“ He could not have slept well last night,” thought 
Olla. “He has nothing in the present to trouble him. 
Then what memory of the past could have kept him 
awake? Surely it was not the story of poor young 
Jasper Lowder? Yet his agitation on hearing that 
name last night told that he had heard it before. 
What is Jasper Lowder to him, or he to Jasper 
Lowder?” 

She was still intently pondering the question, when 
the carriage came to a halt at the foot of the blaf 
upou which the Viciui cottage was situated. 

Krigger leaped from the box and opened the car- 
riage door. 

“ It will be necessary to climb up, Mr. Gower,” he 
said, ‘“ There is no road up the rock.” 

Mr. Gower surveyed the bluff. He did not like 
personal exertion much better than did Krigger, but 
seeing in this case that it was inevitable, be alighted 
and gave his haud to Olla. Lightly touching it, the 
girl sprang out upon the ground, and ran on up the 
ascent. , 

The others followed more leisurely. 

On reaching the top of the bluff Olla looked around 
her, half in the expectation of seeing Guy perched 
upon the rock, as on the previous day. But he was 
not there, 

The windows and doors of the cottage were open, 
and the voice of Mrs. Vicini as she sang at her work 
floated out to the ears of the young gir). 

Olla approached the little vine-arched door and 
knocked upon it. 

Mrs. Vicini obeyed the summons at once, and her 
wholesome, comely face brightened as she beheld 
and recognised the beautiful young visitor of the day 
before. 

“ Good-morning, signorina,” she cried, smiling. “I 





did not expect that you would come so soon again. 
Will you enter?” 

“ Thank you, no, signora,” said Olla. ‘ My guar- 
dian is with me, That is he on the top of the bluff. 
I told him last evening of your unfortunate young 
charge, and he is greatly interested in him. He has 
called with me to see him.” 

“ Ah, that is kind!” said Mra. Vicini. “ But,” she 
added, doubtfully, “ perhaps I ought not te show the 
poor young Inglese toso many strangers. The rich 
Sir Tresolino said that we must keep his friend in 
perfect quiet and seclusion. The excitement of see- 
ing so many strangers may hurt him—may make him 
savage, you know, signorina, though now he is as 
gentle as a lamb.” 

“I shall come alone hereafter, signora,” said Olla, 
“but I know you will not refuse to let us see him 
this morning. Where is he?” 

The question was answered by the appearance of 
Guy himself, who came slowly round the angle of 
the house, his arms folded across his chest, his head 
drooping. 

At the same moment that Olla saw him, he raised 
his head and beheld the slight, graceful figure on 
the door-step. It was evident at a glance that he 
recognised her as his visitor of the previous day. 
His pale face flushed, his sorrowful eyes lighted up 
with a sudden joy, and a radiant smile quivered over 
his sad mouth. 

He approached her thus, beaming with delight. 

“ Beautiful lady come again,” he said, in his low, 
rich voice, freighted heavily with a sort of despairing 
expression. ‘Come to stay?” 

it was at this juncture that Mr. Gower came up 
and stood beside the young pair. 

“Humph!” hesaid. ‘ He doesn’t look like an idiot, 
a he doesn’t talk like an idiot. Let me speak to 

im.” 


He moved nearer to Guy, who turned his gaze 
upon him, and as he did so all the light, joy, and 
gladness died out of poor Tressilian’s face. 

The proud and haughty countenance of Olla’s 
guardian suddenly paled. His features were con- 
vulsed with a great agitation. He turned away to 
conquer his emotion. 

The servants, with the exception of Mrs. Popley, 
were allin the background. Mrs. Vicini withdrew 
into the cottage, intent on selecting a few of her best 
grapes for Olla, and only the maiden and Mrs. Pop- 
ley stood near to witness Mr. Gower’s singular ex- 
citement. 

Conquering himself after a little, Mr. Gower ven- 
tured to look again at the now blank, unsmiling face 
of Tressilian. 

“How he bas changed!’’ he muttered. “ Yet he 
has something of the old look. His eyes, his hair, 
his complexion, are nearly the same, only time has 
given a richer tint to all three. What a glorious 
fellow he must have been before he was thus stricken 
down! I never dreamed ke would have made the 
man he must have been before this accident. He 
would have been a son of whom any father might be 
proud.” 

He walked away to the edge of the bluff, where 
he stood in apparent contemplation of thesea, Pre- 
sently he came back, a grayish pallor settling over 
his usually ruddy face, and approached Tressilian, 
taking in his one of Guy's limp, white hands, 

“Jasper!” he said to him, in a clear, distinct 
voice; “ Jasper!” 

But Tressilian gently drew away his hand, betray- 
ing no remembrance of the name by which he was 
addressed. 

“ Yes, his mind is gone!” sighed Mr. Gower, his 
atrange pallor, so like that of the previous evening, 
deepeuing. “ He's like a block, or stone, or other 
mindless object, only endowed with life! I cannot 
bear to look at him, Olla, and see the wreck he is. 
‘Take him away to the edge of the bluff, while I goin 
and question this poor peasant woman. I would like 
to hear his history from her lips.” 

Mr. Gower went into the cottage, and Olla, obey- 
ing his injunction, took the hand of Tressilian and 
led him out to the rocks piled on the edge of the 
bluff. Here the two sat down, Mrs. Popley standing 
at a little distance. 

Tressilian’s eyes rested upon the lovely young girl 
in an expression of intense adoration, such as a de- 
votee might give to the shrine of his patron saint. 
The soft, shy smile crept back to his lips, but he did 
not again speak. 

Olia was also silent for a little, thinking how she 
could best cheer this strangely isolated being at her 
side. An inspiration came to her. She had a voice 
of rare sweetness, beauty, and power—a voice which 
had been well cultivated, and had won her many 
social triumphs. She would try its power on Tres- 
silian. 

“Tf he is insensible to music,” she thought, “1 
will believe there is no hope for him. But if he shows 
the faintest sign of sensibility, 1 shall know that 
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there is witlin him still a spark of the godlike fire 
—a spark which may perhaps be fanned into a flame.” 

In a low, sweet, tremulous voice, but with eager 
eyes watching Tresillian’s impassable countenance, 
she began to sing the words of a quaint old Scotch 
ballad—words wedded to a tune equally quaint, but 
tender and softly throbbing, like soft musical pulses. 

For a little while Tressilian looked at her vacantly, 
with sad, sphinx-like eyes. But it so happened that 
the song was one he had often heard in his English 
home, and one that he bad loved often to sing dur- 
ing his residence abroad, as reminding him of his 
loved ones. Perhaps it stirred withia his injured, 
benumbed brain some palsied chord of association, 
for he began to move uneasily, and at last to watch 
the young songstress with an eager look. 

As she proceeded, balf-hopeful, half-fearing, his 
look became a fascinated gaze, and finally his fea- 
tures worked iu a pained, bewildered expression, and 
tears—the first he had shed since his accident— 
surged into bis eyes and dropped slowly dowu his 
pallid cheeks. 

Olla’s heart filled with a great joy. 

Tressilian bad betrayed even more sensibility than 
she lad hoped for, and she said in her own heart, 
with a jubilant thrill: 

“I will not believe that he cannot be saved yet. 
His wind is paralysed, not dead. If there is any 
hope for him he shall be saved !” 

As quickly as the song died out on the air, as 
quickly vanished its impression upon poor Guy. The 
vague pain left his face, and he was as impassive as 
before. 

Ulla was busy with her reflections and resolves, 
when Mr. Gower came out of the cottage, wecom panied 
by Mrs. Vicini, who carried in her hand a small bas- 
ket of grapes. 

“ Well, Olla,” said her guardian, confronting her 
with a weary face, whose troubled expression was 
strange upon the countenance of the wealthy Syba- 
rite, “I have heard this good woman's story about 
this—this young man. It is a most harrowing case. 
His employer, whom she ealls Sir Treselino, and 
whose name I can’t make out, has acted in the most 
generous aud pra‘'seworthy manné. He bas provided 
for Lowder very liberally. The—the young fellow 
resembles the lady I once knew, and of whom I told 
you,” and Mr. Gower’s features seemed to grow more 
rigid; “so I should like to hear the doctor's opinion 
of the lad myself.” 

“ “ Why don’t you send for the doctor, then?” asked 
lla. 

“The very thing Lintend todo, It seems that 
these people and ‘Sir Tresolino’ called in the best 
doctor in all Sicily, the famous Italian doctor, Spezzo. 
Doctor Spezav lives near our Villa Bella Visin, in a 
pretty, low villa—the white one—in the midst of 
an orange grove, which we passed on the way here. 
He hax also a louse in Palermo, but likes his country 
residence best, aud spends much time at it. Mrs, Vi- 
cini says this ix his day to beat the Villa Trivia, and I 
will send for Lim immediately, Krigwer |” 

Krigger, who was lounging on the side of the blaff, 
made haste to obey his master’s call. 

“ Krigger,” said Mr. Gower, “go down to the car- 
riage au bid the coachman drive to Doctor S pezzo's. 
The fellow is a Sicilian, aud knows this neighbour 
hood well, which was one of his reeommendations to 
me. Go with him, Ask Doctor Spezzo to come ap 
to the Viciui cottage, and bring him with you. 
off |” 

Krigger hurried away on his errand. 

He was a fellow of German nationality whom Mr. 
Gower hai picked up, years before, somewhere on 
the Coutinent, and attached to his service. lie had 
been a valet, a courier, a maitre d’hétel, and bad 
filled other offices iu bis time. In the course ef lis 
duties as courier he had picked up a smattering of 
the various Coutinental languages— which kuowledge 
was duly cousidered in bis bargain with Mr. Gower, 
and as duly paid for, He was,in short,a ready 
witted, cood leaded, unscrupulous persoa, who bad 
made himself unecessary to his master. 

He desveuded the bluff, mounted the box with the 
driver, and the two drove away down the road they 
bad come, 

Mr. Gower watched them oat of sight, then brought 
back his wlauces to his compauions. 

“I thought | would make this matter sure, beyond 
the shuiow of « doubt, Olla,” be said, »il! with 
the troubled look of which he could mot so soon rid 
Limoeit. “ Bat 1 bave no hope—no hope!” 

Ollila looked up into her guardian's face and said, 
ebruptly: 

“Mr. Gower, is this young maa anything to you?” 

M: Gower started, his face becoming livid. 

“ What a strange question !" he stammered. “ Any- 
thing to me? You are talking wildly, Ulla. Do vot 
give utterance to such folly again. How should he 
bean) thing to me?” he demauded, suspiciously. 

“I don't know,” answered Olla; “ but your man- 





ner is strange, and your emotion very remarkable if 
Mr. Lowder isa stranger to you. I—I fancied he 
might be your nephew——” 

Mr. Gower sneered. 

“I had no sister,” he said. ‘My only brother 
died unmarried. You had better set your tic 


meant to show how easy it is to seem to weep. Yoy 
pity this noble-lookiag countryman of youts. Yo, 
grieve at his bard fate.. But as he is only-a stranger 
to you, you will not suffer deeply if I repeat to yoo 
what I have already told the Signora Vicini—ther, 





fancies to work in some other direction.” 

“ He can't be your son!” hazarded Olla, coolly, “ for 
you married Lady Feodora Welby thirteen years ago, 
and she died, leaving no children. You hud no wife 
before you married Lady Feodora, had you? I have 
always heard that you were a bachelor |” 

If a look could have killed the audacions young 
girl, the look that blazed in Gower’s eyes at that in- 
stant might have-accomplished her destruction. It 
was so wrathful, so-horrified, so vindictive, that even 
brave little Olla recoiled before it. 

“Do you mean to insult me?” he hissed, between 
his clinched teeth. “ You know well that I wasa 
bache!or, that I lived in chambers at the west-end 
for many years before inheriting my family estates, 
and that the only woman who ever bad the honour 
of receiving. my attentions was Lady Feodora Welby, 
who subsequently became my wife. You may be 
sure, if I bad been married, Lady Feodora would 
have fathemed the secret, for she was one of the 
most jealous, exacting, suspicious women in exist- 
ence!” 

Olla shrank back appalled before the storm her 
careless words had raised. 

Mr. Gower strode moodily up and down the sterile 
surface of the bluff, his gloomy eyes watching the 
road on the plain below by which he expected the 
coming of Doctor Speazo. 

“ What could have possessed me to ask him such 
& preposterous question ?” thonght Olla. “ How like 
a demon he looked at me! No wondor he is angry, 
though. Mr. Lowder looks as unlike bim as an 
angel is unlikea demon! They have not the same 
ulood in their veins. They are not even remote 
kinsmen, The mystery—for 1 am more than ever 
convinced that there is a mystery about Jasper Low- 
der, and a mystery in Mr. Gower’s past life—has a 
different meaning from any I have guessed, I don’t 
think I will trouble myself about it, however.” 

Tressilian, looking at her with sad intentness, took 
her smail hand in his. They were sitting thas when 
Mr. Gower’s keen glances detected the return of his 
carriage. 

it drew up to its former halting-place at the foot 
of the bluff, and the wiry figure of Doctor Spezzo 
leaped out, and hurriedly commenced the ascent of 
the hill. 

Mr. Gower went to meet him. 

Presently the two appeared, conversing in low tones 
together, Olla gently with .rew her hand from ‘Tres- 
silinu’s, Lut did not leave his side, 

Doewr Spezzo madea very low bow to Olla, as 
Mr. Gower presented him, aud the latter then said, 
briskly : 

* Now, doctor, for your final opinion of this young 
man’s injuries. Understand that he is nothing tome, 
My ward discovered Lim yesterday in the course of 
hier rambles, aad, full of womauly pity, begged mo 
to come and see him. Can e@uything be done for 
him? That is the question.” 

“I have not seen him for a week,” said the doctor, 
gravely, “bot Ido mot think there is ground for a 
change of uxuion, Signora,” he added, turning to 
Mrs. Viciui, ‘you have carried out ali my iustruc- 
tivas in regard to the bandayes aad lotions ?” 

“ Yes, signore,” said the comely peasant woman. 
“T have done everything as you orderéd,” 

“ Very well,” said the ductor. hen he turned ito 
Mr. Gower, adding, “Permit me to explain the 
nature of this young mau’s injuries, or, better still, 
i will show you the injury itself. If you have the 
least knowledge of anatomy, signore, you will see 
how utterly impossible it is that we should ever re- 
cover. The brain—that delicaie orgaa—is irretriev- 
ably injured.” 

He weut to Guy, and, with gentie touch, proceeded 
to unbind the bandages, remeve the plaster, and Iny 
bare w Mr, Gower’s eyes the gaping, hideous wound 
in the skull, Tressitian submitted with a rare pa- 
tience. Olla covered her face with her hands, Mr. 
Gower turned faint with tle borror of the sight. 

“Cover it up,” be said, ‘cau seo for myself that 
his recovery is impossible.” 

The doctor proceeded to bind up the wound. As 
be proceeded with his task Olla looked up and said: 

* Ave you sure, doctor, that there is no hope? 1 
sang to hinw a little while since, aud as be listened 
to me the tears came to liis eyes.” 

“| cau well imagine that a plaintive song sung by 
the siguorina would bring tears to the eyes of even 
this poor fellow,” responded the ductor, gallautly. 
“ But, alas! the tears prove nothing. A yawn would 
produce tears—pardon me, charming signoriua, 1 
do not mean that even this aufortuaate would have 
sv little wit as to yawa when you are singing, but | 


‘it is now for ever too late. 





is pe of his recovery.” 

Olla felt as if a blow haf been doalt her. All hep 
air-castles tumbled to the earth. 

“Heis, in short, hopelessly an idiot ?"’ cried My, 
Gower, harshly, aud with a strange ghastliness, 

“ You have said it, signore.” 

Mr. Gower forced a galvanic sort of smile to hi, 


sm There is nothing moretobe said. The interest. 
ing youth must be left to live out his awimal exis. 
ence here, and to die here. Permit me to pay you 
for your trouble, doctor. I have taken only a 
humanitarian interest in the case. I repeat that the 
young man is nothing to me, Krigger, escort the 
learned doctor to the carriage. hen you shal) 
have taken him home, return for us.” 

The doctor mado his adiewx, and departed. 

Mr. Gower lov ked after him, muttering: 

“ So this matter isended. If I had known—byt 
I would never burde; 
myself with the care and support of an idiot. Itisa 
strange fatality that brought both Jasper and me 
here. It isa strange fatality that wrecked his life 
at his beginning !” 

He remained moody and gloomy, apart from the 
others, until the carriage again returned, Mean- 
while Mrs. Vicini bestowed her gift of grapes upon 
Olla, who thanked ber warmly, and promised to cal) 
daily to see Tressilian. 

“ Come, Olla,” said her gnardian as Mrs. Popley 
and her son commenced the descent of the hill. “1s 
is time to be going.” 

Olla arose, as dil Tressilian, The yearning, wist- 
ful look returned to his face as he entreated her to 
stay,and Mrs. Vicini was forced to Jead him into the 
cottage, lest he should attempt to follow the young 


li 


girl. 

Olla slowly went down the hill with her guardian, 

Half way down he paused, turning his ghastly face 
towards her. 

“One moment, Olla,” hesaid. “The young man 
up there is the same as dead, He is doad, even 
while living ; I wish, therefore, to repeat to you what 
I said last night. You are free to visit bim when 
you choose, to carry him dainties, to sing to him, or 
to provide for his comfort. I shall never look upon 
his face again, It is to me like looking into an open 
grave. I repeat also to you my stera command, 
that you never mention his name to me, that you 
never allude to him in my presence, and that you 
never permit him to come to the villa. So far as I 
am coucerned he is dead!” 

Ola signified that she would respect his wishes, 
and Mr. Gower walked on, but with the feeble, un- 
certain gait of oue who las just been through a ter- 
rible iluess. Olla followed him, grave and sorrowlal, 
with a heavy shadow resting apen her spirits. 


CHAPTER Xft. 

Somm three days after the receipt of Lowder’s 
letter, dated at Marseilles, Sir Arthur received Low- 
der’s telegram dated at Paris, signed “ Guy Tres- 
silian,” stating that the traveller was about to start 
for England, aud would arrive at Gloucester at about 
noon on the following day, at which place he expected 
the Tressilian carriage to meet him 

A joyfal excitement, pervading every nook and 
corner of the grand old quadraugular mansion, was 
inaugurated as soon as the cuntents of the telegram 
were made known. The glad news of the expected 
rewurn of the heir of I'ressilian Court spread to the 
little village of Ardleigh, aot @ mile away, and the 
rejoiciug there was also great and genuine, for Sir 
Arthur was the hereditary owner aud landlord of 
two-thirds of Ardleigh, aud be was very popular 
amoug his tenantry. 

A great deal of speculation ensued in the little tap- 
room of the “ Tressiliau Arms” at Ardleigh as to 
whether @ foreigu edvcation and fcreign travel bad 
or had not spoiled the young heir, whom every ou 
remembered as a roguish lad, full of wild pranks and 
misch:evous ways, but withal the most noble, generous, 
and high-spirite| of boys,asevery one averred. Would 
te come back the saine simple minded, upright, trath- 
ful, honest fellow as he used to be? was a@ question 
that agitated many of Sir Arthur's tenantry and 
humble friends, as well as Sir Arthur himself. 

The moruiug of the happy day of the expected 
arrival dawued at last. : 

lt was a dull November morning, with wild winds 
and sunless, sombre aspect. The great trees in the 
park bowed their heads before the resistiess gale, 
the river was in commution, fretting at its bowuds, and 
nature seemed in one of her most sullen moods. 

But within the Court all was giaduess and ¢%- 
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citement. The carriage had been sent to Gloucester 
to meet the sup returning heir. Sir Arthur 
wandered in and out of the rooms, restless and 
happy, his presentiment of coming evil having van- 
ished. 

Fires were being kindled in long-unused apartments ; 
the dining-room was being wreathed about with 
branches of evergreen, that gave it a festive, holiday 
appearance ; and the long-closed rooms of poor Guy 
were being warmed and aired for the expected occu- 

ancy. 

. The portly butler, rosy with delight, issued im- 
portant but frequently contradictory orders from his 
cabinet, and the equally portly housekeeper bustled 
through the halle and corridorr: with sharp eyes and 
busy tongue, looking after the proceedings of busy 
housemaids. 

The drawing-room was under the especial super- 
vision of Sir Arthur’s ward, who had rifled the con- 
servatories and green-liouses of their most brilliant 
gems, and had massed in charming profusien a per- 
fect galaxy of flowers in vases and other “ppro- 
priate receptacles. ‘The grand old room was like a 
fairy scene, and Blauche, in her childlike loveli- 
ness, looked as a queen fairy might be supposed to 
look. 

At about twelve o'clock a great calm settled down 
within thé mansion. The preparations were all com- 
pleted. A genial heat pervaded the entire «welling. 
The breath of odorous blossoms perfumed the air. 

Well pleased with the effect, the baronet and 
Blanclie retired to their several apartments, to attire 
themselves for the anticipated meeting. 

Sir Arthur's simple toilette was soon made, and in 
a black dress suit he returned to the drawing-room 
to wait for the coming of Ifis son. 

But the task of Blauche was more difficult. She 
surveyed her ample wardrobe again and again with 
dissatisfied eyes, wondering whether Guy preferred 
white to blue, and af be would be pleased with her 
appearance in rose eolour. 

“J want to look ny very best to-day of all others,” 
she thought, with a shy smile and a charming blush. 
“IT wonder if he will like me? Or will I seem like 
sn ignorant little country girl beside the beamtiful 
and stately ladies he has seen ? They say everything 
depends upon a first impression.” 

Her maid, a rosy-cheeked English girl named 
Cressy, who had lived in the Tressilian family since 
her childhoed, having been a protéyec of the house- 
keeper until promoted to herpresent position of lady's- 
maid to the young heiress, distinctly remembered the 
boy Guy, and sulved the difficulty of her mistress by 
slyly remarking : 

*‘Biue was always Master Guy's favourite colour, 
Miss Blauche. I notice that fair people mostly take 
to blue. And he used to wear blue neckties, and 
once I heard him say, langhing bke, to Mrs. Goss, 
the housekeeper, whieh she was asking bim why he 
didn’t wear some other colour, that ‘bine was 
heaven’s own culour,’” 

The indecision of Bianche was at an end, 

“| thiuk I'l wear blue,” she said, with au assumed 
indifference which did not deceive her honest, faith- 
ful-hearted atteudant, “ Which is my prettiest blue 
dress, Cressy ?” 

The dress was soon selected, and Blanche pro- 
ceeded to attire berself, with Cressy’s assistance, in 
N silken robe of softest, daintiest, purest blae, witha 
wide ssh tied at the back of the slender waist, foam- 
hike lace at the turoat and wrists, avd azure ribbous 
filleting the gelden curls. Finally, with blushes aud 
hesiiatiou, Blanche adorned herself with a set of milk- 
— pearls, large and pear-shaped, and of superb 

usire, 

‘hey had been @ gift from Guy, bought at Con- 
Stantinople and sent home by him not lovg before his 
tour ha. terminated so disastrously. Blanche baa 
hever worn them, aud she put them on now as a shy 
token ti at she regarded the returning wanderer with 
or than simple friendship, should he desire more 
Oi her, 

Her toilette perfected, she rejoined ber guardian in 
the ‘vawing-room. It was now about one o'clock, 
and a slixlit bustle began to sound in the great cen- 
tral corridor. 

Tue butler and the housekeeper, withont any 
order having been issued to that effect, lad begun 
to marshal their subordinates into the hall, ranging 
them agaist the opposite walls like a new spccies 
of wall-flower. 

Purniton, the butler, in a cutaway coat and knee- 
breeches, headed the row of expectant men. 

Ms. Gors, the housekeeper; wom the worthy 
Purusou had long and unavailingly courted, but 
Whom be Loped yet to win, stood with placid face 
Opporite the butier, at the head of ber white-capped 
Tow of tittering housemaids, 

Ihe burouct, quite oblivious of the preparations 
thai were being mae by his household to appro- 
priately welcome their returning young master from 








foreign travels and foreign perils, began to grow 
restless, and to tremble with suppressed excitement. 
He walked the room, while Blancle, pale and breath- 
less with expectation, perched herself in a projecting 
window, and kept eager watch for the return of the 
carriage. 

“ Will he never come ?” sighed the baronet as the 
little ormolu clock on the mantel-shelf rang out the 
half-hour after one. “I told Sylvester not to spare 
the horses. It is time he was here.” 

Blanche did not immediately reply. She stood up 
on her feet upon the wide window-seat, her tiny 
figure stretched to its utmost height, her gray eyes, 
glowing and dilating, fixed upona distant point of 
the road, 

“Oh, guardy! Dear cuardy!” she cried, at length, 
with irrepressible joy. “He’s coming! 1 see the 
carriage !” 

She watched a little longer, her soul in her eyes, 
until the carriage entered at the lodge gates, then 
she stole down from her perch and glided out of the 
room, hastening to the library. 

The carriage swept quickly up the broad drive, the 
triumphant mien of the old family coachman attest- 
ing that it had not returned empty. 

Sir Arthur, with tremBling limbs and wildly throb- 
bing heart, hastened out through the hall to the 
broad portico, and stood with outstretched arms to 
welcome his son. 

The carriage stopped. The earriage door was 
opened from within, aud @ young mau ‘sprang out 
from the vehic!e, 

This young man was Jasper Lowder. 

Faultlessly attired, his slender figure straight as a 
dart, his face throwa upward as Lis blue eyes scanned 
the watcher ou the portico, his lips trembling ner- 
vously under his moustache, he was very fair aud 
handsome in seeming—oaly lesa fair and haadsome 
than the noble heir he had left to languish in a pea- 
sant’s home in Sicily. 

The heart of the pretender for a single instant 
seemed to stand still withiu him. He was not certain 
that the gentleman on the portice was Sir Arthur, 
whom he bad thonght older. Then he bounded up 
the steps with a low exclamation that sounded like a 
cry of joy, and was clasped in Sir Arthur's arms. 

“My son! My sou!” cried the baronet, almost 
sobbing in bis joy. 

“ My dear father!” exclaimed the pretender, with 
well-feigned filial tenderness, “How I have looked 
forward to this moment! Your gladness repays me 
for all my illness, and for that Jast disaster that so 
nearly proved fatal to me,” 

The baronet’s heart was too fnll for further utter- 
ance at that moment. AMT) the holiest emotions of a 
voble father’s heart surged within him. He took tbe 
young man’s arm within his own, gently compelling 
Lowder to lean npon bun, and led him slowly into 
the ball, where the servanis were assem)! od. 

Sir Arthur paused here a momout, as cheer after 
cheer arose in welcome of the snpposed son, and 
Lowder bowed right and left in ackuowlodgment of 
the warmth of bis reception, He was cuol enough 
now to take note of the numerous servants, and to 
form some idea of the magnitade of the establish- 
ment, There came a subtle gleam of satisfaction an 
his eyes as he thonght : 

“This was Guy {'ressilian’s home! Poor fellow ! 
What has he not lost? What,” be added, exultanily, 
“bave I net gained ?” 

Sir Arthur led tis supposed son between the two 
rauks of servants into the drawing-room, where be 
embraced bim again aud again with fervour, 

“ My dear son,” he said, im ackoking voice, * until 
T received your letter the other day, aud learned how 
very near | had been to losing you, 1 did not kuow 
how dear you were tome! Liluess—ibe old one of 
long ago—and this recent shipwreck, have changed 
you, my boy. Stand back and let me look at you!" 

He gently put Lowder from bim and scratinised 
his visage. 

It was a terrible ordeal for the usurper, In spite 
of hix efforts to command himself, bis cheek paled 
and his lip trembled anew in the shadow of his fair 
moustache. 

Remembering the actual points of difference be- 
tween himself and Guy, a borrible fear assailed im 
that Sir Arthur would detect the cheat. He could 
not lift to the barovet his downcast eyes, in which he 
felt were expressed afl hig horrer and terror. A 
deadly fainting seized him. 

But Sir Arthur, uususpicious of the gigantic fraud 
being practised upon bim, fondly believed all Low- 
der’s pallor and trenrbling to be caused by the excite- 
ment and agitation of meeting. Just as Lowder began 
to feel that all was lost Sir Arthur excimimed: 

“ Yes, vou are changed, Guy, but perlaps not more 
than Lexpected, You have still something of your 
mother's look, I think.” 

It seemed as if a creat load were lifted from the 
heart of Jasper Lowder. He felt that he lived again. 
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He raised his eyes now to Sir Arthur’s in a confident 
expression. 

“ Yes, I have changed, father,” he said; “and of 
ceurse you knew that the boy you seut away would 
not return a boy. ‘The years have brought their 
changes to me. Illness has altered lines; travel and 
study have changed the old boyish expression. But 
time has not changed you. Your form is as erect, 
your hair as dark, and your forehead as smooth, as 
when I last saw you.” 

Sir Arthur smiled. 

“You did not expect to find mea bent and decrepit 
graybeard at forty-four, I hope, Guy ?” he asked. 

“No, indeed,” said Lowder, colouring, but forcing 
an answering smile, ‘1 expected to tind you whas 
you are, the same handsome father of whom I used 
to beso proud. I hope you will have as much occa- 
sion to be proud of me asI have of you. Ah! It 
seems sweet to be at home once more.” 

He sat down in an easy-chair near at hand, and 
leaned back his head. 

“ You are lookiug pale, my boy,” said Sir Arthur, 
inalarm. “ This excitement and your journey have 
been too much for you, in your weak state. Have 
you suffered much from your shipwreck ?”’ 

“ Yes, a good deal,” said Lowder. “The storm 
was terrible, and I was hurled against the rocks with 
such force as almost to crush in my skull, I had a 
narrow escape from a fate like that of my companion. 
The doctor warned me that { would feel the effects of 
my injuries for some time. He fancied it would im- 
pair my memory, and my capacity to carry out a 
train of thought. I think heisrivht, for I felt my- 
self nearly light-headed yesterday.” 

“My poor Guy!” breathed the unsuspecting 
baronet. ‘“ We must be careful not to tax your 
memory or your reasoning powers until you feel yeur- 
self quite well again. We may well be thaukful that 
you were spared the fate that overtovk your poor 
friend! What if it had been my son so suddenly 
struck down into imbecility? Ithink the bluw 
would have been greater tau [ could bear;” and he 
shuddered. “We will nurse you tenderly, my boy, 
aud your strength aud memory will returu together. 
Ab, Guy, you do not jook much like the loving, warm- 
hearted boy I sent from me, hut i know from your 
letters that you have the same heart, the same nature 
still. It is good to have you home again.” 

Ho pressed Lowder’s baud warmly. 

There were tears in the baronet’s eyes, but he 
brushed them away, and said presently, with a smile: 

“How selfish lam, Guy! I quite forgot, in the 
excitement of seeing you, that there was another whe 
wanted to see you-—” 

“ Another ?” 

* Yes, littke Blanche, you know. Where can sho 
have gone? It was she who spied the carriage first. 
She must have runaway to the library, that we might 
have our meeting first. I know you are impatient to 
see her, Gay. 1 will go for her.” 

He arose and departed in search of Blanche. 

-“So far good,’”’ muttered Lowder, “1 tavecheated 
the father. Now to cheat this ‘ golden-haired 
Blanche.’ Will she be more suspicious than Sir 
Arthur? Hark! They come!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE SPIDER DANCE. 

Amonc the extraordinary effects that nave been 
ascribed to music. "0 one has been oftener asserted 
than of its cure of the poison of the Tarantulz 
spider. 

In the northern parts of Italy, sometimes persons 
are bitten by a Carye spider called ‘arantula. At 
certain periods of the year the person who has been 
once bitten feels a pain about the wounded part, 
which 18 accompanied with gloomy feelings, etc. If 
sprightly music is played—and a certain jig cal.ed 
Tarantula is generally played—the patient gets up 
and begins to dance, with irregular gestures; the 
quickness of the movement generally increases to a 
certain degree, and the dance sometimes continues 
for hours without intermission, At last, the 
patient, fatigued and exhausted, throws himself 
down on the floor, or on a bed, to recruit his strength, 
and the fit is over for the time. ‘lhe remaraub.e 
part is that this exertion of dancing cannot be pro- 
duced without music. 

The truco facts are, that the spider is in reality 
not poisonous, nor is it supposed that it has any 
share in the illness. The disorder, probatly a ner- 
vous or hysterical affection, may arise from other 
causes, especially ina climate like that of Italy. 
That dance and exertion way bring relief is very 
probable. But we doubt whether music is indis- 
pensibly needed. ‘I'he strange gestures and odd 
fancies which the patients xre supposed to have are, 
in all probability, dictated by prejudices, love of 
singularity, or the desire to create astonishment in 
the minds of spectators, who are always numerous 
on such occasions. 
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art of Exchequer for many | “nd e clear compiexion, nvery, and affecticnat,, 
CONTENTS. a or ee ee — The Lavinia” eighteen, golden brown hair, brown eyes, 
_ Autce T. (Liverpool).—In knitting long window cur- | miable, and foud of music, Respondents must be frienis, 
Paga Page | tains coarse knitting-pins nud cotton should be used. | #bout twenty-two. ‘ 

Ouive’s Taust ... .«. 409|/Merropouitan Im- The following isa simple pattern which should be re-| Darker Marsnat, 5ft. 8in., good tooking. fair com. 
SSS PROVEMENT ... ... 430] peated ten times or more, according to the size required. } plexion, curly hair, and fond of singing and home, Re. 
Encneterineg tx Inpia 412) Tue Two Wisuers ... 431 | Cast on twenty-five stitches for each pattern. First row : yp cere d must be good looking, not above twenty, fonj 

Sawptst IN THE Facetia.., we.» 430] Knit two together, four times; bring the thread for- | of home and dancing, and must love a sailor. 

Suitu’s Suop .. 412|Gems ... ... .. «. 401] ward, knit one, eight times; knit two together, four Epwarp E., twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., dark, good looking 
Ram-Warer Ciste:n 412| HovuseuotpTreasuces 431] times; purlone. Repeat. Secondrow: Purl knitting. | and has a good business of his own. Respondent mus; 
Sotar Morive Force 412|Statistics ... ... .. 451 |;Third Row: Plainkmitting. Fourth row: Purl kuitting. | be about twenty, good looking, and of a loving dispogj. 
Tue Rivat Gems... 413| Miscettangous ... .. 431 | Commence again as at first row. tion. 

‘Tue Earu's Secest... 415) Wan, Love,anpDuty! 432] Arexanper H.—The description of leechestowhich| Prancts F., twenty-one, 5ft. hin., dark hair and eyes 
Amy Ronsart ... ... 418 .. | you refer, though used for medical purposes, are not | good looking, good tempered, with an income of 180), , 
How Dip Lapr Ne- No. | common in England. The green leech is procured from | year. Respondent must be about nineteen, ooking, 
ae Diz? to 421 a= Diamond _ 396 ae and ane pete ra Southern Reese unite ne affectionate, and have blue eyes. 4 

He Diamonp Men- CHANT, commenced in speckled or gray leec a native of the north. e : 

CHANT ... we see see 423) Ame Ropsart, com latter formerly "abounded in England, but the drainage be ig mers] agin ee Se “ np 
Tue Barony oF WaRK- mencedin ... ... .. 392] of the various ponds and bogs has made it scarce. A aG. deck bloah Serenten st aialhamade. 6 

WORTH... ... ... ... 485/THe Eanrt’s Sxceet, large number of leeches are imported from Swe.len, Po- | ® pocmae, § a three, » Steady, 
TressiLian Coust 425| commencedin ... ... 400} land, and Hungary. To convert land into bogs and stag- and good tempered. ‘ iste east: fal 
#asnion Pace 429 | TressiLian Courr, nant pools for the breeding of leeches would, we Shout Lizziz, twenty, medium height, : Ee. eyes, 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE commenced in ..._... 403] think, prove a bad speculation. fresh colour, cheerful, and would byt ° en witha 

Hovusts ov PakLia- How vip Lavy Ne- Sam.—Almost any bookseller will procure you a book really true-hearted man. Respondent — about 

MENT ... see oe oe 430] VILLE Dig? com- on the management of poultry fora shilling. From it twenty-six, and of a loving nature; a widower not ob. 
HUSBANDS wu, we oe 430| mencedin ... we «+» 408] Dou will leao that most of the diseases of fowls sorbed jected to. Pe ms “a 

rom damp and cold, and that warmth and sunshine are BH oy i seivake t noah ould like. Ler v cist 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mapamr E.—Advertisements of the description sent 
are not admitted into these columus. 

E. H.—If the manuscript be forwarded, it will be 
perused and receive due attention. 

I. M. T.—The manuscript would be purchased if it 
should be suitable and of suticient merit. 

A Constant Reaper (St. Just).—1. The tales have not 
—_ separately published. 2. The handwriting is care- 

ess. 

= 0. L. A.—Your best course is to get admitted as an 
out-patient of the hospital for the district in which you 
reside. 

Mrs. J. W. (Boston).—The publication named Lire 
AND Fasuion was incorporated with Tue Lonpon Reaper 
some time ago. 

H. B. L.—It would be beyond our province to reprint 
from the Country Directories the required lists of manu- 
facturers. 

Jansrx.—You do not require medicine. Reform your 
habits, andtake wholesome (ood aud exercise in moderate 
quantities at regular hours. 

Rurvus.—Since you have doubts about the mattcr, you 
sould apply to some one of established reputation in 
your own neighbourh 

Joxxs P,—1. The volumes of Tur Lonpon Reaper are 
published half-yearly,and are bound in cloth. All the 
volumes are on sale. 2, Your handwriting is very good, 

Foxretix.—Write to the author of your treatise on 
Phonography to the care of his publisher, and enclose a 
stamped envelope fora reply; or maxe inquiries at the 
Mechanics’ Institution in your neighbourhood. 

Wi.1am B.—Should the parents become chargeable to 
the parish, the parochia] authorities have a claim against 





a daughter in govoil ourcumstances for her parents’ su 
see The daughicy is not otherwise necessarily legally 
iable. 


Rosert M.—The licensing magistrates have only power 
to refuse the licence at the time it is appliedfur. The 
application may be reuewed at future sessions, and upon 
good cause bemg shown afresh application would pro- 
bably meet with success. 

J. B. (Stockport).—Our most gracfous sovereign Her 
Majesty the Queen does not, amongst her other titles, 
possess the designation of Empress of India. Her Ma- 
jesty, however, was proclaimed as Queen of.Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and Hindustan in the priacipal cities of 
India on the first of November, 1853. 


Eve.tyy.—The cure is to be found in attention to diet 
and regimen, with appropriate aperieot and tonic medi- 
cines. No outward application will effect anything wore 
than a partial or temporary relief. Probably the exer- 
cise you take is insuthcieat. Defivite remedies can ouly 
be prescribed by a medical man who is acquainted with 
your habits and coustitution. 

Lewis S.—As you state that the skins have been in 
your pensnamien or some time, we take it that ny have 
already undergone treatment by the fur dresser. [no this 
case it is only necessary that they should be placed ina 
sufficient quantity of mahogany sawdust, which being 
beaten out, again immersed, then beaten out again. will 
render the fur glossy and clean. Kepeat the process 
several times; use a small cane and a comb if wecessary. 


S. K. W.—The paintings must first be most carefully 
washed with lukewarm water aud soap. A very weak 
solution of soda and water 13 thea used, but the greatest 
skill is necessary, the object beng to remove the excres- 
cences of dirt without touchiug the colours of the 
painting. This is afterwards washed with sal volatile. 
‘The cleansed picture is then varmshed with a fine spirit 
varnish which the colour warehouse will supply. 


James A.—We venture to think that the statement 
contained in the first two liues of your “ Fragment” is 
not warranted by fact. Nor is this the only fault Some 
of the couplets are antithetical, while others are didactic. 
‘The closing lines we suppose convey your moral, which 
is very good, aud in itself very well expressed. ouly it is 
fan incouseguent conclusion from what has gone before. 
The piece, as it stauds, betokeus a waut of grasp, tho- 
roughuess, ard power. 

Nancry.—], The fact of your having received your letters 
back through the Post-office.as you state. is indicative 
of the firm having ceased to exist; for the Post-office 
would not otherwise write “Cannot be found” upon 
letters bearing a well-kuown vame. The practical test 
you have employed decides a question about which. but 
for your assurance, there ‘might have beea a difference 
of opinion. 2. Mr. Buron Piatt bas been dead some time, 


the best restoratives. Roup, though often applied as a 
oo term to all the diseases of poultry, has been de- 

ned to be a catarrh, indicated by watery eyes. The 
remedy is to wash the eyes with milk aud water, to give 
a peppercorn in dough to im warmth, and to after- 
wards administer the fourth of « grain of calomel occa- 
sioually. It sometimes happens that the trachea of a 
fowl is infested by a narrow worm, iu which case a fea- 
ther, — for the purpose, must be put down the 
trachea and turned round, by which means the worm can 
be tdken out. 


YES AND No. 


Had I said “ Yes” when I once said “ No,” 
Five years ago—ah, five years ago! 

Should I kneel down to-night and bless 

The happy hour when I gave you “ Yes?” 
Or wish that’Time's step could backward go, 
And give me a chance to whisper “ No?” 
Would you tell me to-night, as you told me then, 
That you wore truer than other men— 

That age might alter the cheek and brow, 
But not the soul? Would you say so now? 
Or should | have suffered that witely smart, 
Half of your purse and—hbalf of your heart ? 


Things that we have udt might have been ours— 
Buds that might have blossomed to flowers ; 
Each might have found a perfect rest 

From every woe on the other's breast ; 

Or, as we see that others do, 

We might hate the chain that bound us two 


Had I said “ Yes” when I said ‘* No,” 
You might have scolded me long ago. 
A steak undone, or a button lost, 

Half your tenderness might have cost ; 
And I might have giveu you, it is true, 
All the sorrow that Caudle knew. 


But as I said “‘No,” I can always see 

Love in your eyes, in my memory— 

Hear your voice as sweet as a robro’s song, 

And believe that you cannot de anything wrong. 
Had I said ** Yes” instead of “* No”"— 

Well, no matter, Lt was not so. w. S. D. 


Haprr Sam, 5ft. 6in., dark bair, blue eyes, loving. and 
jn =e Navy. Respondent must be loving, and fond of a 
sailor, ‘ 

Moortno Swive, 5ft. 3in., fair, dark hair and eyes, and 
in ney Navy. Respondent must be leving, aad fond of a 
sailor, 

Janes C., twenty, tall, fair, and in busivess for himself; 
will also have sowe movey when of age. Respondent to 
be pretty, and about seventeen Or eighteen years of age. 

Magion and Constance, fair, domesticated, accom- 

hshed, avd loving. Kespondents must be tall, good 
ooking. aad possess a moderate income, | 

James S., twenty-six, 5ft. 8in., fair, bazel eyes, brown 
hair, and basa good income, Bespondent must be good 
looking, loving, aod food of home, 

Cranr.is, twonty-two, tall, dark, well proportioned, 
with an income of a year. Respondeut must be 
young, haadsome, lively, and acoomplisbed in music, 

H.B R, twenty-five, and in the enjoyment of a com- 
fortable Respondent must be about nineteen, 
tall, dark, musical, and toud of home. 

JEANNIE, twenty-seven, a young widow, tall, of good 
appearance, aud domesticated Respondent must be tall, 
over thirty years of age, and in good circumstances. 

ALic&, twenty-four, fair, brown eyes, clreerful, and do- 
mesticated. Respondeut muat be about twenty-eight, in 
easy circumstances, and steady. 

Louise, tweoty, tall, dark, affectionate, and cheerful. 
rsa must be tall, dark, bandsome, aad foud of 

owe. 

WILLIAM, nineteen, 5Sft. 5in., light blue eyes, brown 
barr, fair complexion, loving, and good tempered Re- 
spoudeat must be fair, pretty good looking, and be found 
of a sailor. 

M. E., twenty-six, fond of home, has a Joving disposi- 
tion. and belongs toa yee family. Respondent 
must be of the Jewish faith, about thirty years of age, 
tall, and dark ; a traveller preferred. 

M. L. H., eighteen, sbort, dark Lair and eyes, of good 
faunily, edycated, domesticated, will have a marriage 
portiou, alf® has other expectations. Respondeut must 
be tall, in @ good position, and under thirty-tive. 

A. E. V., twenty-three, 5ft. 4in., fair, a tradesman with 
good expectations, aud will make a husband. Re- 
spoodeut must be fair, good looking, loving, fond of home 
aud music, aud domesticated. 

Evsaipa and Lavixia,—“ Elfrida,” eighteen, black hair 








matrimony, to correspond with a good-looking lady of 
about his own age, and pc of a little property; 
no objection to a young widow. 

Cuanues E. B. wishes to meet witha lady, between 
thirty and forty years of age. with a little money, who 
would not object to take part in a shopin the com 
trade, as he has but a young daughter to take that 
eharge. He is tall, fair. steady, of religious habits, und 
has a geod business. 

Two Furexpvs.—‘A. B. C.,” twenty-five, 5ft. Stin, 
dark, | ease g wee gentlemanly ap mee, and 
speaks French, Spanish, and Italian. “ D. £, F.,” twenty. 
six, 5ft. Yin., dark, tempered, and loving. Both 
have good incomes. Respondent must be healthy, pretty, 
and accomplish 

Communications RECEIVED : 

Masa is responded to by—“ Faithful Willie,” twenty. 
two, 5ft. 6jin., brown hair, dark eyes, pale complexion 
good looking, of good family, fond of music, the peu, the 
pencil], and is av Irish Protestant. 

SrriewtLy Luciz by—* Agenora,” tall, good looking, 
steady, industrious, musical, and a farmer's son, with 


ood prospects 
¥ H. B. Desd »” sevent 00d looking, 
cheerful, faithful losing, and domesticated ;—" oe,” 
tall, fair, cheertul, faithful, and loving; wishes for his 
carte; and—** Viviav,” fair, loving omesticated, and 
will send her carte in exchange for 5, B.’s.” 

Hugpert W. by—‘‘ Somebody’s Darling.” twenty-one, 
tall, fair, a good manager, and affectionate ;—" Avis 
Gerhardt,” 5ft. 7in, fair, good looking, amiable, loving, 
and domesticated ; and—* Lydia,” domesticated, foud 
of home, and would make a loving wife: 

Pasiencs by—“ Sincere,” forty-two, 5ft. 7in., stout, 
gray eyes, has about 5U0l,, and intends to emigrate in the 
sp mg either to South Africa or New Zealand ;—and 
“L. G. B.,” lorty-two, 5tt. 10jan., gray eyes, and respect 
ably connected. 

. C. S. by—** Lonely Nell,” twenty-four, fair hiir and 
complexion, and very loving—would like “J.C. S's” 
carte ;—** Bessie.” twenty-four. tall, fair, dark curly hair, 
gray eyes, avd very foud of home ;—*' J. E.,” twenty-six, 
fair, loving, and domesticated ; and—‘‘ Faithful-unto-the- 
End,” the only daughter of respectable parents, nineteen, 
fair, loving, and fond of home. 

J. V. M. by—"*Nelly,” eighteen, 5ft. 3in., dark, dark 
brown curly bair, dark eyes, good looking, ladylike, aud 

been well educated ;—" Lily,” eighteen, tall, fair, 
pretty, affectionate, and capable of making a good wile 
avd bappy home ;—“ Moss Rose,” twenty, fair, hazel 
eyes, dark bair, tall, slight ‘on domesticated, can 
siug, aud play the piano ;—*T. M. J.,” tall, dark hair and 
eyes, a good figure, well educated, can play the piano, is 
lively, ey asd very fond of bome ;—*‘ Ambrosiue,’ 
seventeen, ta i, fair, good tempered, g looking, loving, 
and domesticated ; and—“ Minna,” nineteen, light browa 
hair, well educated, entitled to money, g looking, 
good tempered, affectionate, and lively. 

Mary writes for * Walter's” carte. 

Comino Tower wishes to hear from “ Annie.” 

Avrrer Torret writes for “ Kate's” carle. 

G. A. Z.—The description is too indefinite, 

Nora wishes for “ Bridegroom’s " carte. 

Lonecy Kitty's reply is not sufficiently authenticated 

A. E. thinks he would suit “ Nelly,” aud shall be giad 
if she will forward her carte. : 

Y. ‘Z's reply does not contain the gentlemau'’s 





pame. oi 
Eviza, a farmer’s daughter, wishes for “ Omegas 
carte. 
Percy W. would like the cartes of the ladies who re 
sponded to him. 





~ ~appmanecaie Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
ach. P 


Tae Loxpon Reapsr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*.° Now Ready, Vor. XV. of Tas Lonpow Reapes, 
Price 4s. 6d , 

Also, the Ti1Le and Inpex to Vou, XV. Price 0x8 
Penwr, 


NOTICE —Part 94, for Marca, Now Ready, price 
we. = large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
arc 








N.B.—Corgesron DENTS MUST ADDRESS 1mEIn LeTTESS 
To THs Epitor og “Tus Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 
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tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mau 
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BLACK SILK APRON, COLLAR, 
BAG, CROCHET LACE, SCREEN, CHRISTENING 
SHOES, FANCHON, &e., &c. 


COLLAR.—No. 2. 
T 1s neat collar for morning wear is of linen, with 
narrow strips of the same material stitched on in 
<rossbars. 


IMMED WITH Point LACE, 
No. 1. 


BAG FOR VARIOUS ARTICLES.—No. 3. 
Tus bag may hang from the wall. For the side 
touching the wall cut the pattern from the illustra- 
tion in cardboard, and cover it with mull muslin. 
Trim the outer edge with blue sarcenet ribbon, under 
which insertion of embroidery should be placed. 
‘This insertion is in the style of point lace, and should 
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Crocuetr Lacz.—No, 4. 


be visible on either side of the ribbon. In the upper 
centre of this bag (the frent part of which should be 
of white linen covered with mull muslin) is a pocket 
for a watch. This pocket has the appearance of a 
cushion adorned with lace. Puffs of muslin trim the 
linen. Bows of blue ribbon adorn the centre and the 
corners of the cushion, 


Crocuet Lacz.—No. 5. 


LACE IN CROCHET WORK.—Nos. 4 & 5. 

_ THs imitation lace is well suited for trimming fine 
linen. It is partly composed of thread braid and cro- 
chet work. The crochet, by means of embroidery 
cotton, is adorned with spots and leaves. 


SCREEN.—No. 6: 


with white sarcenet, and quilted. A little embroi- 
dery in white silk is employed in the front quarters, 
The facings are worked in Russian and languette 
stitch. The silk employed for all the ornamentation 
is white floss. 


FANCHON IN TATTING.—No. 8. 

Tus fanchon cap is tatted in fine 
thread and trimmed with lace edging. 
With the assistance of the illustration 
this fanchon can be imitated with little 
difficulty. 


CottaRr.—No. 2. 


FASHIONS. 
AFTERNOON Dresses.—Striped silks 
are being made up into house dresses for 
afternoon wear. From sixteen to twenty 


ScreEn.—No. 6. 


yards are required for a plain demi-train and a pos- 
tillion basque; from twenty-five to thirty-five yards 
for a short skirt, trained over-skirt, and postillion. A 
single skirt is all that is necessary for the house. For 
a lady of medium height the train should be about 





POLISHED osier twigs furnish the frame of this 
screen, which 
stands on 
three _ feet. 
The banaer 
is of embroi- 
dered white 
cloth; floss 
silk is em- 
ployed in the 
em broidery, 
the colour of 
which is left 
to the taste 
of the fair ar- 
tist. The ban- 
her is trim- 
med with 
narrow black 
lace, Gold 
cord ending in blue silk tassels fastens the banner to 
the stand, and bows of blue sarcenet ribbon adorn the 
Corners of the banner nearest to the stand. 


CHRISTENING SHOES.—No. 7. 
THESE dainty little shoes are cut out of white 
Satiu and white alpaca, the latter serving merely to 
Sive @ little solidity. These shoes are wadded, lined 


fifty-five inches long, gored in front and sides, full 


Fancuon 1n TATTING.—No. 8. 


behind, about four and a half yards wide, and lined 
throughout with cambric. It is a good plan to dis- 
pense with stout facing, in order that the dress may 
be made suitable for the street by drapiug over an 
under-skirt of black silk, or of silk the colour of the 
stripe. The edge of the skirt may be sealloped and 


bound with black silk, but it is not necessary to trim 
it, as many over-skirts are simply hemmed. It is not 
stylish to trim these dresses with colours; black only 
is used on black. Ruffles of the material, fringed on 
the edges or hemmed, black fringe, guipure lace, or 


BaG FOR VARIOUS ARTICLES.—No. 3. 


velvet, are the prettiest trimmings. A succession of 
narrow gathered bias flounces overlapping each other 
is used if it is desired to make the dress elaborate. 
The Nilsson bow worn high in the chatelaine, and a 
neck-tie of some bright oy to match the bow, with 
Roman gold jewellery, light up the dress sufficiently. 
The gay Mephistopheles scarlet ties and bows are 
worn with dresses of almost every colour, and by all 
complexions. 


CurisTeninG Suoxs.—No, 7. 


CuitpReEn’s F'asnions.—The fashionable cloak for 
little girls from three to five years old isa long, ample 
sacque of French cony—the skin of the white rabbit, 
A muff is made to match, and sometimes a pretty 
little turban of the cony is worn. Plush in gay colours 
is not so much used for cloaks this winter as hither- 
to. Perhaps the prettiest cloak of all is of black vel- 
vet made in a walking coat with large cape, or else 
the simple loose sacque reaching to the knee, and 
disclosing merely a ruffle of the dainty white dress 
that children wear. Large white pearl buttons fasten 
the sacque up the entire front. A little old-fashioned 





bonnet, with cape and face trimming, and fitted snugly 
over the ears, 
is worn with 
this sacque. 
Leggings of 
black velvet 
are shaped to 
fit over the 
knee, and are 
buttoned up 
the outer side 
of the limb 
with Roman 
pearl buttons. 
English twil- 
led-back vel- 
veteen with 
silk finish is 
also used for 
cloaks and 
leggings and Bruges lace on many garments in lieu of 
Valenciennes. Skirts of infants’ robes and petticoats 
have row after row of Bruges insertion, separated by 
a cluster of tucks. Bruges lace of a corresponding 
design edges the skirt. Bereeaunettes are covered 
with Swiss muslin lined with blue or rose-coloured 
silk, and trimmed with Bruges insertion and edging. 
Plainer berceaunettes are fitted up with dotted or 
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sprigged muslin over coloured cambric, and finished 
with a fluted ruffle, half muslin, balf Bruges edging. 
The kilt suits worn by little boys still in petticoats 
are prettily ornamented with diamond-shaped gilt 
buttons. ‘They are made of dark plum, blue, or gray 
cloth, or of Scotch plaids of gay colour, Black braid 
binding is the only trimming. Two rosettes are 
placed on the skirt on the right side just where the 
pleats are left off, and the front becomes plain. 


Woman.—The affection of woman is the most 
wonderful thing in the world: it tires not—faints 
not—dreads not—cools not. It is like the naptha 
that nothing can extinguish but the trampling foot 
of death. 

Our telegraph department is showing some enter- 
rise. In order to save time in sending messages 
tom one office to another in London by wire, they 

will be despatched by a pneumatic tube of new 
invention. The distance from Telegraph Street 
(near the Bank) to Temple Bar will be traversed in 
less than five minutes. This invention, when some- 
what improved upon, is likely to be very valuable 
and useful. 

Our Woopen Watis.—“A Friend to Poor 
Jack” writes :—‘‘Can any of your readers explain 
the reason of Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Dee’ being sent 
to sea in her present condition ? She is now upwards 
of 40 year@ old, and there are parts of her com- 
pletely rotten—in fact, handfuls of rotten wood can 
be extracted from her bows; and when it is con- 
sidered that as far back as 1860 she was condemned 
to be broken up, and, instead, was patched wp for a 
few months, your readers will readily understand 
her present condition. It is my firm belief that 
Lloyds would not allow a merchant vessel to go to 
sea in the condition in which the * Dee’ now is.” 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENT. —The largest 
theroughfare from the Strand to the ‘Thames hm- 
bankment—that by way of Norfoik Stroet—is now 
opened. There is also a project by Bill before Par- 
liament for making a street trom Holborn to the 
Temple Station on the Embankment, in councction 
with an underground railway. All this is very well, 
but it would be better if the public, especially the 
drivers of vehicles, could be persuaded to take to 
this roadway:—which they never will do while it is 
flanked by a medley of public buildings, manufac- 
tories, and pleasure grounds, instead of rows of 
lively-looking shops. 

A NEWLY-INveNTSD “ flying machine” was 
tried, it appears, at San Francisco on tho 6th of 
January. Everything was got im order, and the 
propeller arranged to cause elevation, at 12,15 
o'clock, The fire for raising steam was then kindled, 
and in one minute and a quarter steams was opened. 
At 12.47 the machine was cut loose, and the pro- 
pellers started. The report states that she then 
rose most gracefully in the air, amid the cheers of 
the crowd who had gathered to witness the ascen- 
sion. The machine was guided by cords attached 
to both ends of the balloon, and in the hands of 
persons on the ground. She ascended about fifty 
feet, and sailed along about a street, when she was 
pulled down to have her boiler replenished. Again 
she arose, this time to a height of about 200 feet. 
All the machinery “ worked to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of the imventor.”” The machine is named 
* America.” 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE Hovuszs oF PaRLia- 
mEnt.—The convenience and comfort of the mom- 
vers of the House of Commons have been consider- 
ably proinoted by some improvements effected ems | 
the recess. ‘The old ‘Toa Room has disappeared, an 
a handsome refreshment-room, which includes what 
was the Conference Room, occupies its place. The 
old refroshment-room is formed into anew tea-room 
and a new reading-room, while the old reading-room 
has been trunsfurmed into a room where members 
ean see their constituents and receive their deputa- 
tions. ‘This latter improvement is of the greatest 
importance to the public. It will do more to relieve 
the lobby than even the restrictive order issued last 
session to keep strangers in the onter courte. 
Whether it will be equally appreciated by members 
themselves may depend on their desire to see their 
coustituents; for that the constituents will be less 
easy to get rid of than in the noise and confusion 
of the lobby may be taken for granted. Another 
improvement may be regarded by some precisians 
as a great step towards the Americanisation of our 
institutions. A bar has been opened in a convenient 
tecess where members and their friends may refresh 
themselves, as men do at such institutions. The 


House has, in fact, been made a better club than | 


ever by the new provisién for the creature comforts 
of its members. 

Miss Wrace’s Corrrn.—On Saturday week the 
annual custom of opening the vault of Miss Wragg, 
im the Neckenham Churchyard, took place. The 

ractice bas been carried out over a century, accord- 
ing to the deceased lady’s will, by which she left 


certain charities, which are to go to Bromley parish 
in case the custom is neglected. The churchwardens 
and overseers, together with a number of parish- 
ioners, descen into the vault and dusted the 
coffin, which is of polished oak, and is in a most ¢x- 
cellent condition, appearing as though recently 
placed there. There are two or three other coffins 
in the vault which have not the same amount'of re- 
spect paid them, and consequently ate in state of 
great decay. ‘The charity is distributed amongst 
twenty of the most indigent poor in the parish, each 
of whom receives to the amount of 1s. Gd., 
meat, ls. 6d, coals, 5s., and 4s. 6d. in money. (One 
guinea is left to the clergyman for preaching a ser- 
mon, and a sum for churchwardens’ 
dinner. It has been the custom of the tradespeople 
many years to dine together on this day, in com- 
memoration of the event, and the rector of the pa- 
rish, the churchwardens and overseers attended ; 
but on this occasion the annual dinner was dis- 
pensed with ; so the churchwarden, Mr. Purvis, pur- 
chased with the money left for the porpore of a 
dinner a quantity of bread, which he kindly distti- 
buted amongst the poor of the village, and as the 
season is very inclement, the money could not have 
been appropriated to a more beneficial purpose. 





HUSBANDS. 

Assist your wives in making home happy; pre- 
serve the hearts you have won. 

Firstly. When yowreturn from your daily avoca- 
tions, do you find your habitations alluring? Do 
not sit down in @ corner, silent and sullen, with 
clouded brow and repulsive visage! Meet your be- 
loved ones with a smile of joy and satistaction ; tale 
them by the hand. : 

Secondly. Never indulge-in coarse, harsh, or pro- 
fane words. ‘hese, to a woman of refinement, of 
delicate and tender sensibilities, are exceedingly 
disgusting, and tend to gneve her spirit. Let the 
law of kandnese dwell upon your lips; write it upan 
tho tablets of your hearts. Modesty and delicacy 
are gems of priceless value; keep them polished 
like burnished gold. 

Thirdly. Hus s, be 
to say or do an 4 : 
feclings ot your wives im company. Here, if pos- 
sibic, show them more marked respect than when 
alone, 

Fourthly. Give your wives to understand that 
you esteem them above all others ; make them your 
confidante; confide m them, and they will confide 
in you; confidence begets confidence, love begets 
love. and sweetness sweetness. 

Fifthly. Aboveall, syapathise with the wives of 
your bosom in the hour of affliction. Rejoice with 
them when they rejores, and weep with them whon 
they weep. Who, if not # bosém companion, will 
wipe from the eheek the falling tear of sorrow? 

—_—_—_——EE 


CALIFORNIA is adding to ite wonderful produe- 
tions that of cork. A plantation of cork trees, 
made fifteen yeats ago, m the Sonoma valley, is 
progressing very satisfactorily. 

Messrs. WON have promised to present to the 
new Cityof London Museum casts of ail the medals 
executed by them for many years past im connection 
with thus and other nations. 

Ir may. not be generally known that tho beautiful 
charger upon Wich Kiag Amadeus made his ent 
wwto Madrid died that same evening from cold. it 
appears that the cold has this winter been so severe 
in Madrid that horses are generally ‘taken out to 
work in ther clothing. ‘he Italian groomin charge 


cautious never 


caused its doatb. 

ANnoTHER of those links connecting the present 
with the past has been severed by the death at Tor- 
point of a veteran, named Edward Couch, whe was 
110 years of age. Tho deceased was one of thecrew 
of the “ Vietory” at the battle of Trafalgar, and 
was also present with Lord Howe at the action of 
the “glorious Jat of June,” in 1794 Couch was 
forty years old when Nelson was killed. 

A Corrosrry.—Daring some excavations which 
were in progress at Taunton recently,an old pipe 
was dug up, on which was inscribed “ John Hunt, 
1561,’’ the mseription being plainly discernible. It 
is in an excellent state of preservation, aud is stated 
to be the oldest specimen of a pipe known to be in 
existence, there bewg no dowbt whaterer as to its 
genuineness. [It is nowin the museum, where it 
uttracts much attention, 





THe magnificent suite of State apartments at 
Windsor Castle, the construction of which was com- 


on during the reig’. of » « 
William LV., has} +3 bee a pleted. by, the laying 
down. of handsome: wk fie u the Vandgke Room 
and Audienceand.Fresene.: . anbvers. These oaken 
floors are beautifrliy polished, and greatly add. te 


‘ George [V. and King 





ythmg that will tend to mortify tlie | 


of the king's horse left it without clothing, which 


menced in the reign of King Charles II., and carried. 


Rubens Room, the Zuccarelli Room, Queen’s Closet, 
King’s Closet, and Council Chamber, the deal floors 
have been removed, and replaced by oak, previous 
to the completion of those named above. The whole 
of the State apartments are now finished, and yi) 
be available for the marriage of Princess Louisa, if 
required. 





FACETIA. 


Wuat was the first bet made? The alphabet. 
Lirrxe girls believein the man in the moon—big 
girls believein the man in the-honeymoon. 

A GENTLEMAW the other evening objected to 
playing cards with » lady, beewnse he said she hai 
such @ winning way about her. 

A LADY im @ asked why shes 
closely seanned ‘the her opera glass, 
a that she was “ looking for the keyhole to his 

Taiep Fatenps.—A notorious sharper having ob. 
served that there wae no knowiug one’s friends til) 
they were was asked if most of his friends 
had not been . 


manners. 
all the evening, and now 


“BUY AND BUY, TS EASEL-LY SAID.” 

If we are to ‘believe this statement, picture-deal. 
ing still progresses m spite of the siege of Paris: 

M. Meissonier, who is in Paris, has just sold to an 
amateur of that city his great picture of 1207, for 200, 
tranes (8,000/.). It was yet antinished. 
Tt appears that there is one French painter at least 
who hae not exchanged his pencil for a brush with 
the Prussians.— wn. 


THE CENSUS 

Oh, sir—Mr. Punch—sir— 

It’s awful to pink of, i spat read o a 
nouncement in papers, what England, as a 
free Briton’s country, is coming to, or where it’s 
going to, is more than I cam inuagine. Look here, 
sik 


“ The time fixed for the enumeration is midnight 
of Sunday, April the 2nd.”’ 

If they’d have said April the first, one would have 
gre 4 at once. th ‘i “et 

” every’ person there living @ Te 
corded———” ; 
(like Davenport brothers, who wsed to be ticd up 
several times a night)— 

*in'a schedule—~” 

(Why as bankrupts ?) 

“to be gathered in on Monday, the 3rd.” 

Now, sir, ave our houses to be broken into at mid- 
night ow the second of April ? Will the police come 
with schedules and pocket-books, almanacks, and 
parish tegisters, into one’s bedrooms at twelve 
o'clock Sunday night ? 

Isn’t Sunday a day and a night of rest? Of 
course. But indignation and indigestion choke my 
utterance. | am astounded. 

On that night 1 shall dowble-bar my front door, 
aud treble lock my bedroom, and defy the re,istrar- 
generals and captains and colonels, and al) ther 
works. I won't have my age taken at. that time of 
night, except under protest. Yours, 

PRISCILLA SPrYNSTER. 

Old Maida Vale, N. Puneli. 


“ How many regular boarders have you, madam ?” 
asked a census-taker of a ludy. “ Weil, really I 
can’t say as any of ‘emis any too regular. They 
stay out.” “I mean, madam, how many steady 
boarders have you?” “ Weil, really, out of nine- 
teen, there’s not more’n two that I'd call steady.” 

A QuakER gentleman, riding in a carriage witha 

i ie lady decked witha profusion of jewel- 
lery, beard her complain of the cold. Shivering in 
her lace bonnet and shawl, as light as cobweb, she 
exclaimed: “ What shall I dotoget warm?’ “! 
per, Bovey know,” replied the Quaker, solemnly, 
" thee should put on another breast-pin:” 

ROGUES FALLING OUT. : 

Mamma: “ What is baby crying for, Maggie?” 

Maggie: “I don’t know.” Pai 

Mamma: “ And what are you looking so indig 
nant about ?” 

Maggie: “That nasty, greedy dog’s been and 
took and eaten my 'punge-take!” 

Mamuna: ** Why, I saw you eating a sponge-cako 
a minute ago?” 

Maggie: “ Oh, that was baby’s !’’—Punch. 

Upon the marriage of one of ker companions, 4 





the magnificent appearance of the rooms. Jn tlie 


little girl of about eleven yeurs of age, of the sae 
mF said to her paronts ; ‘* What do you think? 
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Amelia is married, and she has not gone through 
her fractions yet.” ’ : : 

A Wipe Dirrerence.—There is sometimes wit 
in an unwitting answer, as in the reply of the lady 
who, when asked ‘‘ What's the difference between 
the north and south pole?” unconsciously replied, 
“ Why, all the difference in the world.” 

A TRADESMAN who had failed wrote on his front 
door: “Payment suspended for thirty days.” A 
neighbour reading this, said: ‘* You;have not dated 
the notice.” “No,” said he, “I do not intend to 
do so; it would run out if I did.” 

THE EDUCATION BOARD. 

Boy, loqg.: “Deiveu_e-t m-o-n D-r-0-i+t.’ What 
does that mean, Bill?”’ . 

Newspaper Sage; ““That? Wh ! Lionand 
unicorn, a-course !””— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

An old lady was telling her grandchildren about 
some troubles in Scotland, in the course of which 
the chief of her clan was beheaded. “It was-nae 
great thing of a head, to be sure,” said the good 
old lady, ** but it was a sad loss to him.” 

A GENTLEMAN, whose custom it was to entertain 
very often a circle of friends, observed that one of 
them was in the habit of eating something before 
grace was asked, and determined to cure him. Upon 
a repetition of the offence, he said : “* For what we 
are about to receive, and for what James T. has 
already received, the Lord make us truly thankful.” 

SaRcasTICc.—Slightly sareastic was the clergyman 
who paused and addressed a man coming into church 
after the sermon ‘had begun with the remark: 
“Glad to see you, sir; Cm in; always glad to sce 
those here late who ¢<@ , come early; and de- 
cidedly self-possessed Ws the man thus addressed 
in the presence of an astonished congregation, as he 
responded: “Thank you: would you favour me 
with the text?” 

SHELLING OUT, WITH A VENGEANCE.—Much 
surprise was expressed when the Prussians were 
daily sending thousands of shells into Pans. The 
reason isnow apparent. The barbarians, when they 
sent the shells into the devoted city. calculated that 
the time would come when they could make the city 
shell out. They did not calculate withont theur host, 
and, consequently, for every thousand shells of :ron 
they discharged they now demand a@ retarn of mil- 
lions in gold. This was indeed a saje wnvestment.— 
Will-o’ -the- Wisp. 

A THEATRICAL advertisement in the columns of 
a contemperary runs as follows: “ Wanted, an en- 
tire company for a cirenit of theatres in the north. 
None need apply but those who intend keeping 
their engagement. None need apply but those that 
dress weil, both on and off the stage. None need 
apply that smoke short pipes in the public streets. 
None need apply that don’t believe mm writimg out 
and studying their parts. None need apply that 
are not sober, and cannot keep their own interests 
and the manager’s in view.” 

HarpanD Mourners.—A fire burned down some 
business premises in Sydney, and amongst others 
the shop of a man who was so well covered by in- 
surance that the company disputed his claim. 
Amongst the stock alleged to be lost were 10,000 
mourning hatbands. ‘The counsel for the company 
cross-examined the sufferer by fire about these hat- 
bands—wasn’t it an ex inary large number ? 
What probability was there of deaths creating a 
demand in a single shop for 10,000 hatbands? Re- 
plied the witness: “I did not keep the hatbands for 
those who grieve for the death of ther friends ; but 
tor those who go into mourmng for the grease of 
their hats.” He got his surance money. 

bY 


ANTIQUITY oF PuLPrTs.—The solemn reading 
of the law of Moses to the populace of Jerusalem 
must have been an impressive service, when “ Ezra 
the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood which they 
had made for that purpose.’’ As to its contigura- 
tion we are not informed, though it must have been 
& spacious raised platform if the six persons named 
on one side of Ezra and the seven on the other were 
also upon it. Stone palprts exssted »n some cathe- 
drals, churches, and monastic refectories, and.one 
of iron is stated to be m the * Gaidee” at Durham 
Entries at Exeter, 1318-25, relate to materials ** pro 
la pulpytte,” but that was a distinct bu:kdimg on 
the north side of the echureh, fer, lectures and ser- 
mous. Capitals and bases for the ambos at West- 
minster were paid for in 1352. Preaching appears 
to have been a part of religious services from the 
-arliest ages of the church; and the sermons were 
commonly delivered mm the chancel in front of the 
altar. Ata later time they were addressed from 
the ambo, or reading-desk, in the nave, an :nnova- 
tion assigned to Chrysostom at Constantinople. 
In some churches the preacher used to sit and the 
tongregation to stand, and generally the lecture 
Was more of the extempore kind than now prevails. 
The orderly conduct of @ modern congregation 
arises from the discipline of ages, having suc- 





ceeded, by gradual process, habits of comparatively 
little decorum, and the open expression of opinion 
on the merits of the preacher’s discourse. The 
rarity of wooden pulpits of earlier date than the 
Reformation is no doubt principally attributable to 
the sweeping clearance of church fittings pursuant 
to that event, justas with altars, and roods, and 
screens, Yet they, one and all, are met with in 
modern Papal churches, where the presence of 
either can scarcely be due to the Reformation. 
MivitTary men are getting ready for an Irish 
campaign in the summer and autumn. The Prince 
of Wales is to go to Ireland in August to open the 
show of the Agricultural Society, of which his 
Royal Highness is president this year. The visit 
is to be connected with a number of military dis- 
plays, and several fresh regiments, chiefly infantry, 
are to be sent to the Sister Isle for the summer- 
drill season. The regiments for the most part will 
be quartered at the Curragh, where vast improve- 
ments for the reception of bodies of troops have 
been accomplished mnce the Government succeeded 


‘ in taking up the whole plain of 5,00@acres as Crown 


property. 


THE TWO WISHERS. 


Woutp that like yon majestic mount— 
Firm on his base of granite bars, 
Grand with his citadels of rocks, 
Kissed by the still, approving stars— 
Imaging oy quietude, 
Would that like him my being stood: 
And if noise ever shook the a 
In day or night from thunder shocks, 
Soon would the grand old state return, 
And silence robe again the rocks, 


Would that like yonder mighty stream— 
In his fieree rushing strong and grand 
Making his power heard and felt 
For ever in the answering land— 
Great image of the use of strife, 
Would that like him my earnest life : 
And if some slumber ever lay 
On his tumultuous bosom, soon 
The ice would, rended, sink, and ho 
Thunder again his vietor-tune. 


Let both the wishers be too wise 
A moment even to scorn the other, 
But know that in their different lives 
Each unto,each Heav’n made a brother, 
Sublime are both in uses here, 
And and in stillness and in metion— 
Our Universal Father’s smile 
Crowns equally the mountain and the ocean. 


. M. 


GEMS. 


FRIENDSHIP is a Vase, which, if once flawed, may 
as well be broken ; it can never be trusted after. 

A worp of kindness is seldom spoken.in vain. It 
1s a seed which, even when dropped by chance, 
springs up a sweet flower. 

We love much more warmly while cherishing the 
intention of giving pleasure than an hour afterwards 
when we have given it. 

MAN wastes his mornings in anticipating his after- 
noons and he wastes his afternoons in regretting his 
mornings. 

Peorie who are always talking sentiment have 
usually no very deep feelings. ‘The lesa water you 
have sn your kettle, the sooner it begins to make a 
noise and smoke. 

Evi. thoughtsin the soul of ether man or woman, 
like oil in water, will rise to the top. No prepara- 
tion of deceit can amalgamate them with virtue so 
that they will remain concealed. 

In the winter the sun promises his coming by a 
long morning twilight, but when he comes, he shines 
dimly and sets soon. And 80, with men, the longer 
theur promises, the poorer theit performances. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Curran O1c Parnteo Serracrs—Take a 
piece of soft flannel. put xt in warm water, and 
sqaceze mt till it fecla dry, next dip it gently on 
to some very finely pulvensed Frencly chalk, and 
rub the painted surface with the flannel; the effect 
will be the removal of all dust, greasy matter, and 
dirt ; the surface +s then washed with a clean sponge 
and water, and dried with a pieee of wash-leather. 
This method does not injure the paint hke soap, and 
produces a very good result. 

Curina Mear.—To one gallon of water add one 
anda half pounds of salt, half a pound of sugar, half 
an ounce ot saltpetre, half an ounce of potash. In 
this catio the pickle to be increased to any quantity 
desired. Let these be boiled together until all the 
dirt from the jugar rises to the top and is skimmed 


off. Then throw it into a tub to cool, and when 
cold pour it over your beef or pork, to remain the 
usual time, say four or five weeks. The meat must 
be well covered with pickle, and should not be put 
down for at least two days after killing, during 
which time it should be slightly sprinkled with 
powdered saltpetre, which removes all the surface 
blood, ete., leaving the meat fresh and clean. Some 
omit boiling the pickle, and find it to answer well; 
though the operation of boiling purifies the pickle 
by throwing off the dirt always tobe found in salt 
and sugar, If this recipe is properly tried it will 
never be abandoned. Thereis nono that surpass it, 
if any 80 good. 

InpIan Cement.—The basis of this cement al- 
ways consists of “gluten,” made from wheat-flour 
by washing a quantity of the best wheat-flour in a 
running stream ; so long as any “ farina”? remains 
the water will run off white from the muslin cloth 
in which the flour is contained. When the water 
runs colourless, take out the coagulated mass and 
beat it into a viscid dough in a clean Wedgwood 
mortat, or between two clean pieces of hard wood ; 
it will soon beeome like birdlime. For most pur- 
poses this gluten, called “ musliesteh,” or “ sitting 
down,” is mixed with about a quarter of its weight 
of coarse sugar or treacle, and the sime quantum of 
newly burnt quicklime in fine powder. 


STATISTICS. 


_ Tae LONDON AnD County Banx.—At the meet- 
ing of the London and County Bank, the report, 
which was adopted, showed a net profit for the six 
months of 87,1671., making a total of 94,3491., in- 
cluding 7,181l. brought forward. A dividend of 6 
and a bonus of 3 per cent. were declared for the 
half-year, free of income-tax, making a total distvi- 
bution for the twelve months of 17} per cent. ‘lhe 
sum left to be carried forward is 4,349/. The balance- 
sheet contains the following items, viz.: Paid-up 
capital, 1,000,000/. ; reserve fund, 500,000/. ; amount 
due by the bank for customers’ balances, etc., 
13,396,2511.; liabilities on acceptances, covered by 
securities, 3,110,1211.; cash on hand, 1,995,283i. ; 
cash at call and notice, covered by securitics, 
1,672,2941. ; investments, 1,483,424/.; and bills dis- 
counted and advances to customers, 9,607,534/. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Iris understood in India that the income tax wil} 
be retained, but at a low figure. 

Tue will of Mark Lemon has been proved undor 
= ; that of a deceased stockbroker under 


Tak ex-Queen Isabella intends to fix her resi- 
dence in Austria, and is negotiating for the purchase 
of a chateau near Vienna. 

WE regret to learn from a Paris paper that the 
famous works in the Museum of the Luxembourg 
have been.destroyed in the bombardment of Paris. 

ALREaDY thirty-one lines of tramways for diffe- 
rent parts of the metropolis and suburbs have beep 
approved by the Metropohtan Board of Works. 

TE new sword-bayonet, invented by Lord Elcho, 
is about to have an official trial witha view of test- 
ing its adoption by the War Department. 

AN ice bridge has been formed across Niagara 
River, below the Falls, and it is said to be frozen so 
hard that it may remain for many wecks. 

BriauTon is again selected as the spot upor 
which tho Volunteer Review 13 to take place on 
Easter Monday. 

Tue Empress Eugenie was present at the dra- 
matic entertainment at Drury Lane for the benefit 
of thesuffering French. lt is said that Her Ma- 
jesty contributed a sum equal to half the proceeds of 
the entertainment. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Campbell- 
town Committee, the Duchess of Argyle has just 
selected a magnificent pearl necklace of two rows 
as the present from Kintyre to the Princess Louisa. 
The necklace is valued at between GUUl. and 7001. 

Wuite wine of pleasant quality 1s largely and 
increasingly sold in Melbourne at 2d. and 3d. the 
tumbler, and experience proves that men will dr.nk 
wine in those dry climates ip prelerence toall other 
beverages, if they can procure it cheap and grateful 
to the taste. 

Starr AppointMENTS.—The following staff ap- 
pointments will fall vacant during the current year : 
—The Deputy Adjutant-General, Horse Guards; 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Home Distriet; Assis- 
tant Quartermaster-General, Southern District; 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Horse Guards ; Direc- 
tor-General of Gymnasium, Aldershott ; Deputy 
Assistant Adjuiant-General, Cane of Geod Hope ; 
Command of the Nortaern District , Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General, Northern Wistrict; Lieutenant- 
General Commanding the Troops in the Dominion of 





Canada, head-quarters, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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GHar, Lobe, and Duty 


DUDLEY ST. JOHN, 
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sol - dier toarms, From the home-stead of peace, love,and bean - - - ty, 
war-rior returns To the cot of con-tent, love,and beau - - - ty, 
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dolce. 


heart full of love, war, and du - ty. For war's dread alarms he leaves dear The bright eye, andthe faircheek of bean - ty; The 
bat-tle he did well his du - ty. No more war’s alarms bid him leave woman’scharms, The brighteye, andthe faircheek of beau - ty; The 
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can- non's roar, the fielddrench’d with gore, Pro-claim he is do-ing his du - ty, Pro-claim he is do-ing du 
trumpet’sshrill bray,soundsno more to thefray, Butin peace be re-clinesfrom his du - ty, Butinpeace he reclinesfromhis du 
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claim he do - ing his - ty, The can-non’sloud roar, the fielddrench’dwith gore, Proclaim he is do- ing his y. hi 
peace he reclines from his - ty, The trumpet’sshrillbraysoundsnomore to thefray, But in peace he re-clines from his 
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The enemy conquer’d, the warrior returns No more war’s alarms bids him leave woman’s charms, : 
To the cot of content, love, and beauty, The bright eye, and the fair cheek of beauty ; , 
No longer his bosom for victory burns, The trumpets shrill bray sounds no more to the fray, 
For in battle he did well his duty ; But in peace he reclines from his duty. 
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